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EVENTS OF 


T the end of last week the London Reparations 
A Conference came to an end. No great enthu- 
siasm for its decisions has been displayed in any 
of the countries concerned, but this may be regarded as 
a good sign: enthusiasm is not aroused by sensible com- 
promises. The one great blot on the settlement is the 
decision of the French and Belgians to remain in the 
Ruhr for a further period which may extend to a year. 
In this matter we are in full agreement with the frank 
and penetrating observations made by Mr. Snowden 
in an interview published by the ‘‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian ’’ last Tuesday. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is reported to have said :— 

“I have never heard one reason or argument put 
forward to explain the continued occupation of the 
Ruhr for a day after the Dawes Plan is put into effect. 
The only excuse given is that French a opinion 
would not tolerate an immediate withdrawal. o not 
know much about French public opinion, but, I have 
good reason to believe that in this matter French public 
opinion is the opinion of MM. Poincaré and Loucheur. 

General Nollet has been insistent upon the reten- 
tion of the Ruhr, not for reparations, but as a guaran- 
tee of security. That will be a reason just as strong 
twelve months hence as it is to-day.” 

“‘ The occupation of the Ruhr is the sign and symbol 
of the old and vicious policy,’’ added Mr. Snowden, but 
he also stated that the cost of the occupation will not 
be an additional burden upon Germany beyond the full 
inclusive payments under the Dawes annuities. The 
occupation costs will have to be met, he said, by France 
and Belgium, ‘‘ and it may be that long before the end 
of the twelve months these countries will find the occu- 
pation a luxury not worth the cost.’’ 

. * * 

The London Agreement, embodying the decisions 
of the Conference, was initialled on Saturday last by 
representatives of the Allied and German Governments 
and of the Reparation Commission, and will finally be 
signed on August 30th if the French and German Parlia- 
ments give their approval to the settlement. The Agree- 
ment consists of a general Protocol and four Annexes. 
Annex I. is the agreement signed on August 9th between 
the Germans and the Reparation Commission, providing 
that the Dawes Scheme should be accepted by both 
parties if the Conference was successful. Annex II. 


THE WEEK 


is concerned with the rights and powers of the Transfer 
Committee, which is to be charged with the all-important 
duty of controlling the transfer abroad of reparation 
funds collected in Germany. It contains the arrange- 
ments, inserted at the instance of the French, for arbi- 
tration in case the Committee decides by a majority that 
concerted financial mancuvres to hamper its work are 
not taking place in Germany, and any member of the 
minority chooses to appeal against this judgment. It also 
contains a number of clauses defining the Committee’s 
powers with regard to deliveries in kind. The main 
effect of these clauses will be to enable the Allies to 
obtain coal and coke and certain nitrogenous products 
from Germany on a compulsory basis for a far longer 
period than that laid down in the Treaty of Versailles. 
* * * 

The Third Annex specifies what Germany has to 
do before she is deemed to have fulfilled her obligation to 
give effect to the Dawes Report. It then goes on to 
deal with the arrangements which have to be made for 
the restoration to Germany of complete economic control 
over the occupied territories. A time-table for these 
processes is included. The Annex also provides for an 
amnesty to all persons who have suffered or rendered 
themselves liable to penalties at the hands either of the 
German Government or the occupying authorities since 
the occupation of the Ruhr, except in the case of 
“crimes committed against the life of persons and 
resulting in death.’’ The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is to determine any dispute arising out 
of the Annex which cannot be settled by negotiation. 

* * * 

Annex IV. contains the arrangements agreed upon 
by the Allies as to the steps to be taken in the case of an 
alleged default by Germany in the future. On these 
we commented a fortnight ago. The military evacuation 
of the Ruhr was not officially before the Conference, and 
is not dealt with in the Agreement proper. It is the 
subject of four letters exchanged between MM. Herriot, 
Theunis, and Hymans on the one hand, and Herr Marx 
on the other. In these the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments declare their intention to evacuate the Ruhr, if 
the London Agreements are carried out in a spirit of 
good faith, within a maximum period of one year. In 
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a later letter to M. Herriot and M. Theunis, Mr. 
MacDonald urges them to hasten the evacuation, and 
expresses the fear that its continuance may jeopardize the 
working of the Dawes Scheme. 

. * * 


We publish on another page an article on the genera] 
Rhineland question. Specific news from the Palatinate 
calls, however, for mention. That unfortunate region 
would appear, notwithstanding the assurances given by 
the Agreement of Speyer in February last, to be still 
the subject of severe victimization. In spite of the fact 
that a reciprocal amnesty was then promised, citizens of 
the Palatinate, arrested on the ground that they were 
alleged to have supported Loyalist demonstrations, are 
still—six months after the promise of the amnesty— 
languishing in French prisons in the Occupied Territory, 
with the charges brought against them still unsubstan- 
tiated, and the duration of their illegal confinement still 
matter of obscure speculation. Fifty per cent. of the 
officials expelled during the disturbances of the past year 
have not yet been able to return. Meanwhile French 
nursing of Separatism, in the form of a wholly unjustifi- 
able protection of the persons of ex-Separatists from the 
arm of the German law, continues. Such persons are pro- 
tected by the Speyer Agreement from prosecution in 
respect of treasonable offences committed prior to the con- 
clusion of the Agreement. The French executive officials 
in the Palatinate, however, go beyond this, and forbid 
the prosecution of ex-Separatists in the German civil and 
criminal courts for gross civil and criminal offences: 
breaches of contract, theft, bigamy, &c. 

* * * 


By other methods, too, the impression is being 
steadily hammered into the minds of the population that, 
notwithstanding the present quiescence of the Separatist 
“* movement,’’ its protagonists, and not the lawful Ger- 
man officials, are, under French protection, the real 
depositaries of administrative influence and power. Thus, 
in the case of actions for which French permission has to 
be obtained—e.g., the renting of a hall for social gather- 
ings, the assembling of a concourse of persons for a 
religious or other procession—sanction will be refused if 
the request is forwarded in the regular manner through 
the lawful German authority, but granted with alacrity 
if presented through an ex-Separatist. The object is 
patent: to reduce to vanishing point the prestige of the 
Bavarian officials, and to endow with the influence per- 
taining to de facto possession of power the one-time 
Separatists, who may yet be of use again in the future. 
Forms of oppression positively grotesque in their petti- 
ness are reported. Thus, at a Protestant centenary fes- 
tival in the town of Landau, a wreath bearing the line, 
“*Das Reich muss uns doch bleiben ’’ (‘‘ Nevertheless, the 
Kingdom,”’ meaning the Kingdom of Heaven, ‘‘ must 
remain ours’’), from the ancient Lutheran hymn ‘‘ Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott,’’ was in all solemnity proscribed 
by the local French official. On being informed that the 
words to which he objected were not political, but religi- 
ous in their connotation, he replied that nevertheless they 
might awaken in the minds of those who read them 
political associations! A trivia] point, it may be urged. 
No doubt ; but not conducive to conciliation. 

. * * 

The Egyptian Government have added to the grav- 
ity of the situation in the Sudan by publishing a com- 
muniqué suggesting that the troops who fired on the 
mutineers at Atbara were British, and by protesting 
against the measures taken for the restoration of order. 
Further, Zaghloul Pasha has telegraphed his entire 
approval of his Government’s conduct. In reply, the 












British Government are understood to have emphasized 
their responsibility for the maintenance of order in the 
Sudan, and stated that the Sudan Government had been 
authorized, if necessary, to remove any disaffected ele- 
ments among the Egyptian troops. All trustworthy evi- 
dence goes to show that the recent disorders are the 
direct result of Egyptian propaganda, finding response 
among only a very small section of the local population. 
In view of the past history of Egypt and the Sudan, the 
levity of these incitements to disorder is astonishing. 
Their immediate result must be to render almost impos- 
sible any friendly accommodation between the British 
and Egyptian Governments on the question of the Sudan 
itself, and their continuance can hardly fail to throw 
the whole question of Anglo-Egyptian relations once more 
into the melting-pot. 


* * * 


The retirement of Lord Grey from the leadership 
of the Liberal Party in the House of Lords will be re- 
gretted not only by Liberals, but by the public as a whole. 
Lord Grey is a great Liberal, and he is also a great 
Englishman and a great European. Although he no 
longer feels equal to the strain of constant attendance 
in Parliament, we hope that for a long time to come the 
nation will still on occasions be given the benefit of his 
ripe and experienced wisdom. In the House of Commons 
the Liberal Party will be greatly strengthened by the 
return of Sir Alfred Mond. His convincing victory 
in Carmarthenshire will encourage the party throughout. 
the country, and should serve to silence, at least for a 
time, the numerous speakers and writers who are ever 
ready to provide it with obituary notices. Sir Alfred 
Mond’s success was very well deserved. He has done 
a great deal—indeed, few men have done more—to 
reunite the party and to make its unity a reality. 
He is a great House of Commons man, and will add 
both to the critical and the constructive value of its 
debates. In spite of the energy with which the by- 
election was fought by the Unionist and Labour Parties, 
his return to his proper place in public life will, we are 
confident, be greeted with general pleasure. 


* * * 


In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred prosecutions 
like that launched against the editor of the ‘‘ Workers’ 
Weekly ’’ do more harm than good. They irritate the 
large section of the public which dislikes any interfer- 
ence with the free expression of opinion, and in so far 
as the opinions expressed really are pernicious they only 
serve to advertise them. For an abortive prosecution 
which is abandoned almost as soon as it is begun there 
is of course nothing to be said. The reasons given for 
the withdrawal of the charge in this case sounded a little 
thin in the first instance, and they were greeted with 
scorn by the Communists. The latter, with positively 
boyish glee, repudiated the line of defence suggested by 
the prosecution, and asserted that the charge had 
really been withdrawn as a result of strong pressure 
brought to bear on the Government by prominent mem- 
bers of the Labour Party. Whatever the truth of the 
matter, the rout of the Government is complete, and the 
advertisement given to the Communists the most exten- 
sive that could have been devised. The serious feature 
of the case, however, is that it has created in the public 
mind an uneasy impression that the integrity of the ad- 
ministration of justice is not as safe in the hands of the 
present Government as it ought to be. 

* . * 

The resolutions sent in for discussion at the Labour 
Party Conference in October have been published. As 
usual, they are very numerous, and range over the whole 
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scheme of things actual, from the merits of the Dawes 
Report to the ‘‘ general behaviour ”’ of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas. There is, however, one series of resolutions 
which raises a real problem and a new one. In these 
resolutions the demand is put forward in varying terms 
that the Cabinet and the Parliamentary Party shall be 
brought under the effective and continuous control of the 
Conference itself and of its executive committee. It is 
suggested that not only the policy of the Government, 
but also the actual appointment of its members, should 
be thus controlled. The Labour movement has always 
been distrustful of leadership, and has insisted that its 
spokesmen should act as delegates, and in accordance 
with fairly definite instructions, rather than as repre- 
sentatives. Moreover, it has been, and still is in many 
respects, a sectional movement seeking to advance the 
interests of its members rather than those of the nation 
as a whole. Now it has to adjust itself to the require- 
ments of the Parliamentary system and of the Cabinet 
system of Government. We have little doubt that it will, 
for the alternative is its complete failure as an instru- 
ment of government, but the tabling of these resolutions 
indicates that the process of adjustment will not be very 
easy. 
* * * 

Those members of the general public who are of a 
cynical turn of mind will find considerable scope for their 
talent in connection with certain aspects of the Covent 
Garden porters’ strike. For example, the employers are 
assuring the consumer that the strike is really a blessing 
in disguise, since it will inaugurate a much more eco- 
nomical method of distribution from producer direct 
to retailer ; but the consumer may be pardoned for asking 
why the employers have not given him this economy 
before. In reply, Mr. Ben Tillett is reported as saying 
that it would be no loss if Covent Garden were closed, 
for far more convenient depots could then be arranged, 
and the porters would get more remunerative employ- 
ment at these new depots. Such a bold spirit of accom- 
modation to new economic arrangements on the part of 
organized labour might be cheaply bought if the price 
was merely such a strike as this is represented to be! 
Considering the situation in all seriousness, the porters 
would not appear to have a very strong case. The 
employers have offered a minimum wage of £3 10s. (£4 
in summer), and there are many skilled workers in this 
country who would be glad to get as much. It would 
certainly seem that the Transport Workers’ Union, after 
its recent successes, has overreached itself this time, 
though this is not to deny that there is much room for 
regularization in the porters’ work, or to commend the 
employers for their stubborn refusal to accept any sort of 
mediation by the Minister of Labour. The settlement 
of the building dispute, which now seems definitely in 
sight, has been largely due to his efforts, while it would 
seem that the electrical-power crisis has been much eased 
by the labours of the independent chairman, appointed 
by the Minister to preside over the special negotiating 


committee. 
* * * 


The All-India Swarajists have held their conference 
in Calcutta, and, as might have been predicted, it turned 
out to be very nearly an All-Bengal affair, with C. R. 
Das in the ascendant. The Bengali leader made precisely 
the display that was expected from him. He announced 
the death of diarchy, declared that the Government 
knew there was nothing left of it, and avowed that his 
particular aim in getting his followers to vote against the 
Ministers’ salaries was to force the Bengal Government 


to take over the transferred departments. Should this 
happen, Mr. Das added, he will have succeeded in taking 
the mask off the face of bureaucracy. As a matter of 
fact, he will have succeeded only in proving what we 
know already, that the Swarajists will not assist in work- 
ing the Constitution. The resolutions on that head were, 
of course, reaffirmed by the Conference, and the Bengal 
Swarajists will now resume their conflict with Lord 
Lytton over the votes of supply. 


* * * 


The Parliamentary Commission appointed to visit 
and report upon the five East African dependencies has 
now set out on its tour. All three parties in the House 
are represented: the Conservatives by the Chairman, 
Mr. W. Ormsby-Gore; the Liberals by Mr. Linfield, 
M.P. for Mid Bedfordshire; and Labour by Major 
Church. The terms of reference cover a wide area in 
connection with the administration and economic develop- 
ment of Northern Rhodesia, Nyassaland, Tanganyika 
Territory, Uganda, and Kenya. They include 
specifically transportation, hygiene, agricultural possi- 
bilities, especially with regard to the cultivation of 
cotton, the education and welfare of the natives, and the 
conditions of native labour. It is understood that the 
Commission will pay special attention to the possibilities 
of co-operation in these matters between the Governments 
of the five territories. One vital question—the status 
of Indian immigrants—is excluded from their purview ; 
but the scope and composition of the Commission alike 
encourage the hope that their labours may contribute 
effectually to the development of East African resources 
on lines involving real and constant recognition of the 
relation of trusteeship in which the Governments stand 
to the native population. 

* * *° 

Our Irish Correspondent writes: ‘‘ The burning 
questions in Ireland at the present moment have ceased 
to be political questions; it is the social arts that now 
excite men’s passions. Whether or not we should wear 
the top-hat in conjunction with the laurel wreath; 
whether Senatorial dignities take precedence of Papal 
nobilities, and how far away you have to be from the 
King’s representative in order to avoid saluting him; 
these are matters of grave perturbation in a capital city 
bent on learning the ways of society. The ‘ Irish Times,’ 
in an unwonted outburst of fervour, declares that ‘ not 
until the last flag has been lowered and the last flower 
has withered in the lampbaskets will the citizens of 
Dublin begin to realize how much their gala fortnight 
has meant to them.’ But those unhappy events will 
probably take place long before the said citizens realize 
how much the first aristocrats are costing them. When 
they do realize it there is likely to be a considerable 
reaction. We are indeed one of the most human and 
sociable of peoples. We enjoy horse-shows, rodeos, and 
all forms of gathering more than most peoples. But we 
also possess an almost éxaggerated sense of the ridiculous, 
and perhaps that is made more dangerous by the fact 
that some of us only fail to recognize the ridiculous when 
we exhibit it ourselves. We have fought a rather bloody 
war to remove the theel of the tyrant from our necks; 
it is sad to see the Tyrtzuses and the Egerias of our 
battles clothing their heads and their limbs in the fashion 
of the foe, and bemusing the brains which they must have 
had with the ‘Compleat Gentleman’s Book of 
Etiquette.’ Sometimes one has had a horrid vision of 
that animal who ‘ swung by his irreverent tail, all over 
the most holy place.’ Still it has been great fun in its 
way, and any change is welcome, provided it does not 
go too far.”’ 
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WILL FRANCE MAKE PEACE ? 


© much goodwill was displayed and obviously felt 
S by the members of the London Conference, which 
concluded its labours last Saturday, that it seems 
ungracious to receive its products with anything but 
gratitude and applause. The Protocol and Agreements 
initialled at the Conference might indeed be accepted in 
that spirit, if they stood alone, for there is nothing in 
them which could not be made tolerable by a new spirit 
of international co-operation. Unfortunately the whole 
agreement is vitiated by the Franco-Belgian decision to 
remain in occupation of the Ruhr for another year. That 
is absolutely indefensible, and we are loath to believe 
that Mr. MacDonald, who recently affirmed in Parlia- 
ment his strengthened conviction of the illegality of the 
Ruhr adventure, has really been putting pressure on the 
Germans to accept that decision. Any British Prime 
Minister was surely precluded by the attitude of succes- 
sive British Governments since January, 1923, from ten- 
dering such advice to the Germans in his official capacity, 
though he might no doubt properly express his private 
opinion as to the expediency of submission if he were 
asked todo so. It is to be hoped that the latter was the 
course actually taken by Mr. MacDonald, and the letter 
he addressed to M. Herriot after the decision had been 
taken is evidence in support of this view, though rumour 
seeks to saddle him with a more gerious responsibility. 

It is uncertain at the time of writing whether the 
German and French representatives will be authorized by 
their respective Parliaments to sign the London Agree- 
ments. If the sanction of the French Parliament is 
refused, the world will have clear evidence that the 
spirit of unreasoning vengeance is still predominant in 
France despite the appearances of the General Election. 
But the certainty of economic reaction, of a new and 
perhaps final plunge of the franc into the abyss, is so 
obvious that it is unlikely that even the followers of 
M. Poincaré will work wholeheartedly for rejection. 
France will probably agree. The assent of Germany is 
less assured. The political forces for and against accep- 
tance appear to be fairly equally balanced, but there is 
a preponderance of opinion in the country in favour 
of a last effort at conciliation which would have been 
certain to turn the scale in favour of the London Agree- 
ment, had that Agreement provided for the early 
evacuation of the Ruhr. The absence of that 
vital provision makes the outcome doubtful. While 
there is still a chance that France will endeavour 
to work the Dawes Plan equitably, while, that is, 
M. Herriot or someone like him remains in power, 
we believe on the whole that the Germans will be well 
advised to make the best of a bad bargain. But this is 
by no means certain. It is an opinion reached on a 
balance of considerations the weight of which cannot be 
positively gauged. The Germans themselves are per- 
fectly entitled to form their own estimate of the chances, 
and to make an independent decision. It will not be 
for Englishmen who have always protested against the 
invasion of the Ruhr and declared its illegality to 
upbraid them if they decide to make a stand upon that 
issue. The acceptance of the Dawes plan by itself would 
involve new burdens and anxieties for the German people 
and their Government. If they say that these cannot 
be borne unless their territory is freed from foreign 
troops, we ought to uphold them in their right to make 
that declaration. It will be intolerable if the old shibbo- 
leth of Allied solidarity is invoked to force upon Germany 
a plan which depends for the remotest chance of success 
upon genuine voluntary co-operation on all sides. To 
envisage such a contingency with a Labour Government 


and a pacifist Prime Minister in power in this country 
would seem like tilting at windmills were it not for some 
equivocal episodes in Mr. MacDonald’s conduct of the 
negotiations. There is no doubt whatever of his single- 
minded desire to bring peace and happiness back to 
Europe, or of his skill in handling the Conference and 
inspiring it with lofty ideals, but there have been 
moments when Mr. MacDonald’s intense desire to achieve 
a settlement has led him into danger of greater evils than 
failure. It would be better for this country, and in the 
long run for the whole world, if we had Lord Curzon and 
M. Poincaré back again at daggers drawn than that Mr. 
MacDonald and M. Herriot should unite in the name 
of international brotherhood to impose new burdens and 
humiliations upon defenceless Germany. 

If, however, the Germans make a free choice—or 
rather a choice free from the implied threat of Allied 
solidarity, for the circumstances are incompatible with 
real freedom—to apply the Dawes plan to the best of their 
ability, and if M. Herriot remains in power to administer 
the Agreements which he has helped to frame, much 
good may yet spring from the London Conference. For 
it is in the sphere of administration, not in that of 
treaty-making or treaty-breaking, that the big changes 
can be made in Europe. If the French withdrew from 
the Ruhr, but accentuated their repressive and coercive 
measures in the Rhineland and the Palatinate, the bitter- 
ness engendered by the latter move would far outweigh 
the relief felt at the former. Conversely, the decision to 
remain in the Ruhr, deplorable though it is in every 
aspect, will lose much of its sting if it is accompanied 
by a complete and immediate return to legality and fair- 
dealing in the administration of all the occupied terri- 
tories. How far removed from either legality or fair- 
dealing the French administration in the occupied areas 
has been and still is will be vividly impressed upon 
English readers by the ‘‘ Journal ”’ of a distinguished 
American soldier, for some years attached to the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission, which is dis- 
cussed in more detail on another page of this issue. If, 
then, the measures laid down in the London Agreement 
(Annex III.) for restoring the fiscal and economic unity 
of Germany, with those other measures for the avowed 
purpose of bringing about ‘‘ mutual conciliation, and in 
order to wipe out the past to the utmost possible extent,”’ 
are applied fully and freely in the spirit and in the letter, 
so that ‘‘ the jurisdiction and legislation of Germany . . . 
will . . . follow their normal course in conformity with 
the Treaty of Peace and the Rhineland Agreement,’’ a 
very substantial advance will have been made. That 
alone will tax the powers of M. Herriot to something 
like breaking-point in face of the opposition he will 
certainly meet in the Rhineland as well as in France. 

From such signs and portents as these it will be 
seen as time goes on whether the London Conference was 
just one in the dreary series of conferences by which 
the hopes of Europe have been raised and dashed dur- 
ing the last five years, or whether it has indeed 
inaugurated a new spirit, and brought to an end, as Mr. 
MacDonald claims, ‘‘ the terrible years of war and war- 
mentality.’’ In contrast with the handling of the 
Reparations question hitherto, the Dawes plan, with its 
ingenious separation of the function of transferring the 
booty from the function of collecting it, appears like 
a return tosanity. Yet when one examines the elaborate 
machinery of the London Agreement, and remembers the 
somewhat exaggerated fears which beset the statesmen 
and journalists of the creditor countries lest the payments 
contemplated should injure those that receive more than 
those that make them, one cannot resist the conclusion 
that ‘‘ war-mentality ’”’ is reflected even in the Dawes 
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Report. In an interesting letter which we published last 
week a correspondent gave some account of how the 
business world deals with ‘‘ Reparations ’’ when ships 
collide at sea. By the law of all nations the sums pay- 
able in such cases are strictly adjusted to ‘‘ capacity to 
pay,”’ this being measured by the value of the ship which 
is judged to be at fault, while in land collisions the 
underwriters frequently enter into a ‘“‘ knock-for-knock ”’ 
agreement, by which each bears his own loss, wheresoever 
the blame may rest. Can it be doubted that if war- 
mentality could be completely overcome, the nations 
would settle the Reparations question on these lines, and 
put an end to a most costly form of litigation? 

‘‘The important thing,’’ said Mr. Hughes, the 
American Secretary of State, whose intervention did 
much to save the Conference from shipwreck, ‘‘ was to 
make a start, and that has been done at last.’’ That is 
the right note to strike. To imagine that the London 
Agreement has solved the Franco-German problem, or 
even that it has taken us very far along the road towards 
a solution, would be to enter a fool’s paradise. It repre- 
sents the first step only, and that a step comparatively 
easy to take when the initial inertia had been overcome. 
Problems far more complex than those presented by the 
Dawes Report must now be faced. The greatest of these 
is the joint problem of security and disarmament, which 
will, we hope, be seriously tackled at Geneva in 
September. Then there is the troublesome question of 
Inter-Allied debts, which is to be considered by another 
Conference at an early date. And meanwhile, if the 
Agreement is favourably received in Germany, all sorts 
of difficulties will inevitably arise in the execution of the 
Dawes Plan with its concomitant restoration of German 
economic life. With complete goodwill on both sides, 
none of these difficulties should prove insoluble ; but it is 
almost certainly illusory to suppose that the Dawes Plan 
will actually yield the sums mentioned in it, and if a 
prolongation of the occupation of the. Ruhr is to be 
threatened whenever these highly speculative figures are 
not reached, the situation will soon become intolerable. 
It is useless to shut our eyes to these rocks ahead ; but 
it is something to have embarked at all on the quest for 
a real peace. 





THE RHINELAND, PAST AND FUTURE. 


“Qur experiences with the French have too often 
shown that a compromise is not a settlement, but merely 
the attainment of a first objective to be utilized later in 
securing the final objective.’ —Major-General Henry T. 
Allen, late Commander-in-Chief of the American Forces 
on the Rhine and American Observer on the Inter-Allied 
Rhineland High Commission. (Page 404 of his 
“ Journal.”) 

MEMORABLE article published in the ‘‘ Round 

Table ’’ towards the end of the war traced the 

chaos of Europe to a conflict between incom- 

patible politico-moral ideas. A similar analysis under- 
taken to-day might well show that the major part of the 
world’s present ills is again due to the conflict of incom- 
patible political conceptions: on the one hand the mili- 
tarist conception sponsored, at léast until the last General 
Election, by France, that peace to be lasting must rest 
on the permanent military domination of the vanquished 
by the victor, and on the other, the primarily Anglo- 
Saxon conception that peace to be surely grounded must 
rest on the ultimate reconciliation of the combatants in 
the war. In no connection has the conflict between war- 
ring ideas been more acute or more persistent than in 
the struggle between France and the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
over the post-war status of the Rhineland, 


The first phase of this struggle has been candidly 
and strikingly revealed by Mr. Lloyd George himself, 
among others, in his series of articles for the Press in 
1923. It came to an end with the conclusion of the Peace 
Conference and the embodiment in Part XIV. of the 
Treaty, and in an appendix to the Treaty (the Rhine- 
land Agreement), of the compromise then reached. The 
gains of the Anglo-Saxon idea registered in the Rhine- 
land Agreement and paragraph 428 of the Treaty are on 
paper substantial and, had America ratified the Treaty 
and Britain in the intervening years stood more firm, 
would probably also in fact have proved adequate to safe- 
guard Europe against the creation of a fresh Alsace- 
Lorraine. The Occupation was specifically limited in 
point of time to a maximum period of fifteen years 
‘‘ from the coming into force of the present Treaty,” 
barring ‘‘ refusal ’’ by Germany to observe the whole or 
part of her obligations under the Treaty: further, and not 
less important, the Occupation was to be conducted on 
a basis leaving the supreme Inter-Allied authority in 
Occupied Territory in civilian, not in military hands, 
z.¢e., in those of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Com- 
mission ; and even this body was to exercise only such 
powers as were necessary to secure the ‘‘ maintenance, 
safety, and requirements of the Allied and Associated 
forces.’’ Except for this reservation all the normal fune- 
tions of Government were explicitly declared to rest as 
before with the German Central Government operating 
through the normal bureaucratic machine. It is only 
necessary to compare the status thus legally secured with 
that originally demanded by the French—viz., thirty 
years’ military occupation under martial law and perma- 
nent military control—to appreciate the significance of 
the Rhineland Agreement and the extent of the check 
imposed by that Agreement on the militarist method in 
Europe. 

For that very reason the champions of that method 
have never ceased their efforts to undermine the Agree- 
ment by any means within their power, and to bring 
about in the course of its application a condition approxi- 
mating in fact, if not in form, to that absolute control 
which martial law for thirty years would have given 
them. Of the means employed much—since the Ruhr 
Occupation with its concomitant intensification of French 
military domination in the Rhineland proper—is 
common knowledge to the general public; still more is 
known to specialists in foreign questions from memoirs, 
newspaper revelations, and direct observation. To all, 
however, a book recently published* by Major-General 
Henry T. Allen, of the United States Army, will supply 
a veritable fund of hitherto inaccessible information of 
the utmost value in enabling a clear perception to be 
reached of the spirit and method with which the Liberal 
spirit, taken in its widest and non-party sense, has to 
contend on the Rhine. 

General Allen was in command of the American 
Army of Occupation in Germany, with Headquarters at 
Coblenz, from July, 1919, to January, 1923. From 
May, 1920, he concurrently held the position of American 
Observer on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commis- 
sion. He writes throughout as the sincere friend of 
France. The ‘‘ Journal ’’ indeed leaves the distinct 
impression that on many occasions, both official and pri- 
vate, the writer has found a French milieu more con- 
genial than an English. Nevertheless, on all the broad 
questions of policy and administration his own judgment 
instinctively and consistently led him tenaciously to sup- 
port and apply the same principles as have guided the 
administration of the British zone on the Rhine: non- 





*“My Rhineland Journal.” By Henry T, A‘len, Major-General, 
U.S.A, (Hutchinson & Co.), 
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intervention in German political affairs and a minimum 
of intervention in matters of civil administration ; in a 
word, the observance in spirit and letter of the Rhineland 
Agreement. Throughout the tenure of his dual position 
as Commander-in-Chief of the American troops and 
Observer on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commis- 
sion two main difficulties confronted General Allen: the 
“persistent efforts of the French military by methods now 
of effrontery, now of subterfuge, to penetrate his own 
zone, and the parallel determination of the French Presi- 
dent of the I.A.R.H.C., M. Tirard, under pressure from 
Paris and the military Chiefs, to circumvent the limita- 
tions imposed by the Rhineland Agreement, and to 
utilize not only the military position of France on the 
Rhine, but also the machinery of the civilian High Com- 
mission itself, in the service of a policy having as its 
ultimate objective the permanent detachment, under one 
form or another (the word ‘‘ annexation,’’ says General 
Allen, is not used), of the Rhineland from the Reich. 
From the earliest days of the American Occupation this 
French pressure begins to manifest itself, and throughout 
that Occupation it periodically recurs. But for General 
Allen’s strength of character, combined with admirable 
tact and the happiest personal relations with the French 
High Command, the French would long before 1923 have 
secured such a military grip on the Coblenz zone as would 
have enabled them to undermine American authority, 
and, with it, the policy of non-intervention in political 
matters and civil administration which, so long as the 
American troops remained, condemned Franco-Separatist 
machinations in the American zone to the same failure as 
was their lot in the zone held by the British. 

In the wider sphere, that of the administration of 
the Rhineland as a whole by the supreme 
Inter-Allied body, the Inter-Allied Rhineland High 
Commission, General Allen was necessarily less able 
to realize his aim of a ‘‘ frank policy based on fair play 
and a square deal.’’ His handicap was a double one. 
On the one hand, America not having ratified the Treaty, 
he did not possess the full official status of a High Com- 
missioner, and his influence was accordingly limited to 
what individual personality backed by a powerful 
national prestige could do; on the other, he was over and 
over again inadequately supported in the very quarter 
where he might most naturally have looked for steady 
support, viz., the British. That in the circumstances 
General Allen achieved as much as he did in the cause 
of ‘‘ fair play and a square deal ’’ redounds the more to 
his credit, and is the more eloquent testimony to his 
powers as the best type of soldier-statesman. 

General Allen says little in direct criticism of his 
British colleagues (for the first, the late Sir Harold 
Stuart, he had a profound respect and admiration). He 
merely notes that on this or that or the other occasion 
they failed to give him the support which, on grounds of 
principles theoretically held in common, he had every 
reason to expect. Frequently they not only failed him, 
but went right over to the standpoint of the French. 
Whatever may have been the cause of this vacillation on 
the part of the British representative—and no doubt 
the division of opinion at home, as reflected in the Press, 
in the Foreign Office itself, and in successive Cabinets, 
was an important element—the fact remains that at 
decisive moments British policy was untrue to itself, and 
that damage was done to the cause of European recon- 
struction and conciliation which is likely to prove very 
difficult now to repair. 

For what is the position as it stands at the end of 
the period which General Allen’s ‘‘ Journal ”’ covers and 
the nineteen months following the Occupation of the 








Ruhr and the departure of the Americans (i.e., July, 
1919—August 1924)? In that period French Rhine 
policy has revealed itself in all its nakedness, and British 
—except in the zone actually held by British troops— 
in all its impotence. French militarism, not only in the 
Ruhr, but also in the territory originally occupied under 
the Rhineland Agreement, has dug itself more and more 
deeply in. The last vestiges of constitutionalism have 
been scrapped in the area under French control, i.e., in 
the greater portion of the Occupied Territory as a whole. 
As long ago as February 11th, 1923, months before the 
Rhineland Commission’s activities in support of the Ruhr 
invasion and the Separatist fiasco had reached their scan- 
dalous zenith, General Allen wrote in his ‘‘ Journal ’’ :— 

“ Degoutte is to be given more authority and the 

Commission is to subordinate its activities to the neces- 

sity of having a supreme head in this crisis such as 

would be necessary in times of actual war. Thus we see 
the High Commission as the supreme representative of 
the Allied and Associated Powers yielding under the 
stress of this economic war to a military government 
which it will serve as a ready instrument of execution.” 

(Page 560 of the ‘“ Journal.’’) 

General Allen, one may venture to guess, never dreamed 
when he wrote these words of the degree in which his 
prediction would come true. 

Not without reason, nor for mere prestige considera- 
tions, did the German Delegation struggle to secure an 
early termination of the military as well as the economic 
Occupation of the Ruhr, and particularly the restoration 
of Treaty—i.e., of Rhineland Agreement—conditions 
in the original Occupied area. So long as the French 
military remain in the Ruhr, so long will their real or 
supposed necessities and the prestige of their commanders 
exercise an intimidating influence over the French Presi- 
dent of the Inter-Allied High Commission, and through 
him, unless the British and Belgian Governments exercise 
a strong counter-influence through their representatives, 
over the Commission as a whole. In the position as it 
stands to-day, with the French authorized as a matter of 
fact, if not of right, to stay another year in the Ruhr, 
and the whole detailed work of bringing back the Rhine- 
land Commission’s Ordinances and its officers’ practice 
to conformity with the Rhineland Agreement yet to be 
done, the post of British High Commissioner becomes 
one of absolutely crucial importance. General Allen’s 
direct and unaffected record of events, as they developed 
from day to day on the Rhine, shows how much can be 
done by the right type of man even under the handicap 
of a non-official status. It is the more urgent, therefore, 
and in the nature of a moral no less than a political 
responsibility, that in the period immediately ahead the 
British Government should place in this key position 
an administrator adequate to its demands: and that 
having placed him there it should unswervingly stand 
by him. 

C. E. Evuineton Wricur. 





WHITLEY COUNCILS—THE NEXT PHASE. 


INCE their initiation the National Joint Industrial 
Councils have been continually subjected to criti- 
cism, intelligent and otherwise; they have also 

gained nothing from the perpetual drip of vague and 
uncomprehending eulogy. While the Ministry of 
Labour’s Report on the establishment and progress of 
Whitley Councils supplies practically all the necessary 
information for a proper understanding of the present 
position, it may be well to group together the main 
flaws and the chief problems of the movement, so as to 
concentrate constructive criticism on the real issue. 
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At the outset Labour mistrusted the scheme, while 
recognizing the opportunity offered therein of a 
training-ground for Trade Unionists. They had not 
forgotten the Committee on Production and the suspen- 
sion of Trade Union privileges, and the overtures of 
the employers were regarded much as the Carpenter’s 
invitation, ‘‘O Oysters, come and walk with us,’’ was 
regarded by those who did not join in the picnic. To- 
day, after co-operation has obtained for quite a time, 
organized labour not infrequently withdraws its sym- 
pathy, because it suspects it has discovered the 
“‘ boojum ’’ of compulsory arbitration. The Labour 
members of Mr. Whitley’s Committee did not hesitate 
to say that they knew that the scheme could tot be 
expected ‘‘ to furnish a settlement of the more serious 
conflicts of interest involved in the working of an 
economic system primarily governed and directed by 
motives of private profit.’’ A Trade Union journal 
stated that the Minister of Labour’s idea appeared 
“to be that joint bodies of employers and employed 
will be excellent institutions to conduct a Trade War 
after the War,’’—and colour ‘has been lent to this 
charge by the applications made by several Councils for 
tariff advantages and anti-dumping laws. 

One of the ‘‘ Daily Herald’s’’ ‘‘ Hymns of Re- 
construction ’’’ ran like this— 

“ Whitley Councils, Whitley Councils, 
Two opposite sides : 
See how they agree. 
They both are out for Protection for Trade ; 
That is the way that Profits are made: 
No better example of mutual aid 
Than two opposite sides.’’ 

It was in the weaker trades (bobbins, fish-hooks, 
&c.) that the Committee’s recommendations were more 
eagerly acted upon, and in some of these the Councils 
afford an opportunity for employers and workmen 
joining hands to exploit consumers, keep up prices, and 
secure tariff favours. 

The employers in ‘‘ the first fine careless rapture ’’ 
of Reconstruction, when everyone was full of the idea 
of the Lion lying down with the Lamb, welcomed the 
scheme and perhaps roused. suspicion by their en- 
thusiasm. They had experienced successful joint action 
during the war period, and they had lost much of the 
old prejudice; but perhaps their lying down with the 
lamb had hitherto been more analogous to the subter- 
fuge of Stephano with the moon-calf, when he reflected 
sagely that ‘‘ Misery acquaints a man with strange bed- 
fellows.’’ A section of capital mistrusted with Sir Allan 
Smith that portion of the recommendations which in 
the fifth Whitley Report departed from the policy of 
leaving matters entirely in the hands of the industries 
which adopted Whitleyism. 

The Government hoped to discover in the new 
Councils authoritative bodies to approach in each 
industry (they had already experienced a parallel in 
the cotton industry), and sources fruitful of suggestions 
for new industrial legislation. The Ministry have all 
along rigidly adhered to the letter and spirit of the 
Committee’s recommendations, and insisted on their 
purely voluntary and adoptive character as vital to the 
life of the scheme. 

The general tenor of criticism has been to the effect 
that the quantity and extent of the Councils’ work has 
been disappointing, the quality most encouraging. On 
the executive side it is pointed out how weak the 
Councils are, how dependent upon officials, and how 
often they are understaffed. In some industries recal- 
citrant employers outside the Council have rendered 


the organization so imperfect that agreements have had 
to be terminated and reductions in wages suffered. One 
of those who played a conspicuous part in the initiation 
of the scheme has said of the Councils that ‘‘ in some 
cases they represent a slight advance on pre-war con- 
ciliation machinery, and in other cases a poor substitute 
for Trade Boards.’’ Imperfect success has very often 
been clearly attributable less to the inherent defects of 
the scheme than to failure to give it a fair trial,—im- 
perfect understanding and consequent suspicion. The 
debate on Mr. Murrell’s Bill proved that Whitleyism 
will always find resolute opponents in sincere advocates 
of Socialism ; for its tendency is to drug class conscience, 
to allow the workers to see good in capitalist employ- 
ment and forget that a state of war exists. Employers 
also will have to be assured that there is little danger 
of any extensive usurpation through the Councils of 
their due managerial rights; they shrink from perpetual 
Governmental interference as much as Labour shrinks 
from compulsory arbitration. A great proportion of 
the less successful Joint Industrial Councils are failing 
(and consequently clamouring for legislation to bolster 
them up) because their industry was not mature for a 
Council through imperfectly developed organization on 
one side. In some trades (like quarrying and furniture 
removing) adequate organization is almost impossible of 
attainment, and Whitley Councils are handicapped from 
the start. This is a point. which has to be kept in mind 
when considering the question of compulsory extension 
of joint agreements—the first great problem facing 
Whitleyism. 

The present policy of the Liberal Party, as I under- 
stand it, is not (as I have seen stated in a surprising 
quarter) to establish Councils in all industries by 
immediate legislation, and to give their decisions bind- 
ing force at law. Mr. Murrell’s Bill proposed the main 
extensions which can safely be made in the power of 
the Councils in order to make them more effective. 
While in keeping with the spirit of the Whitley Report, 
the measure ‘had to steer a dangerous course, supported 
in principle as it was by forces whose aims were alien 
alike to Whitleyism and Liberalism. The dangers be- 
setting compulsion of any sort have long been realized 
by strong trade unions and employers, and were clearly 
outlined by Sir Robert Horne in answer to questions 
in the House. : 

Several other problems call for a decision with re- 
gard to the future of this movement towards joint action. 
Is compulsory membership of the organizations of em- 
ployers and employed either a necessary condition or a 
logical consequence of its success? What is the relation 
of the movement to the general demand of the workers 
for control? Are Whitley Councils a first step towards 
the formation of trade parliaments, and consultative 
or executive bodies, such as were formed with significant 
results in Germany? These are questions which must be 
faced before the Liberal Industrial Policy can be com- 
plete. Mr. Ramsay Muir summed the matter up 
well when he said: “ In so far as the Whitley Councils 
have failed to achieve their ends, part of the cause lies 
in the fact that their functions have not been widely 
enough conceived. The object of any such system 
should be, not the mere avoidance of disputes, but the 
just determination of the conditions of-work.’? Much 
useful work has been done on non-wages questions, and 
it is in these matters of unemployment, apprenticeship, 
dismissals and promotions, and safety regulations that 
there is room for wider powers. Differences between 
employing and commercial interests, between the craft 
and the industrial outlook, stand as barriers in the way 
of advance towards industrial parliaments. But there 
is great room for increased devolution and relief of the 


monotony of the workers’ lives through voluntary use 
of the machinery of Whitleyism. 


. Davin CLEGHORN THoMsoN. 
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“FURTHER POWERS TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT.” 
By PROFESSOR P. J. BAKER. 


HY has the first Labour Government not 

adhered to the Optional Protocol which confers 

a measure of obligatory jurisdiction on the 
Permanent Court of International Justice? 

It is a question which supporters of the Government 
must sometimes ask themselves. The Labour Party as 
a whole is deeply committed to the cause of international 
arbitration. There can be few Labour Members of Par- 
liament who did not during the last election give a per- 
sonal and specific pledge that they would press for the 
adherence of Great Britain to this Optional Protocol. 
Some of the radical opponents of the Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance have even gone to the length of assert- 
ing that in a more stringent form of what they call 
‘* compulsory arbitration ’’ by the Court will be found 
both the true method of achieving ‘‘ pooled security ”’ 
and an adequate substitute for disarmament. The 
Government themselves have lent a vague support to this 
contention ; in rejecting the Draft Treaty, they mention, 
as an alternative proposal which a disarmament confer- 
ence might discuss, the ‘‘ granting of further powers to 
the International Court.’’ Why, then, have they not 
yet accepted the modest provisions of the Optional Pro- 
tocol, to which nineteen other members of the League 
have set their hands? 

Before the merits of this question can be discussed, 
it is necessary to get the matter into due perspective. Un 
what, for example, is based the suggestion that the grant- 
ing of further powers to the International Court can be a 
suvustitute for security and disarmament! What is the 
origin of an idea wich at trst sight appears purely 
tantastic! it comes irom an elementary contusion of 
thought into which some critics of the Vrait ‘lreaty of 
Mutual Assistance have fallen. ‘he League Commission 
which prepared the Draft- Treaty considered that no 
hard and tast definition of aggression could be devised, 
and that accordingly all decisions as to which party to a 
war was the aggressor must be left to the discretion of 
the Council of the League. ‘hose critics who distrust the 
Council naturally disliked this proposal. ‘lhey suggested, 
as an alternative, that that party should be heida to be 
aggressor which refused to submit its case to judicial or 
arbitral procedure and to accept a verdict so arrived 
at. This proposal for simple amendment of the general 
scheme of the Draft Treaty has been magnified, by a 
strange aberration, into an alternative policy. 

‘the confusion from which the error sprang has been 
increased by the vagueness in which this alternative 
policy has been enveloped. Its sponsors usually speak of 
it in an airy manner, as ‘‘ enlarging the powers of the 
Court,’’ or ‘‘ carrying further the principle of arbitra- 
tion.’’ Such general phrases do not really help. Even 
if the purpose in view is only the original one of defining 
aggression, it is still necessary to be precise ; to determine 
the true function of the Court and the ways in which its 
powers can be “‘ enlarged.’’ Oddly enough, the only 
critics who have yet put their counter-proposals into a 
precise and intelligible form are the German professors, 
whose comments on the Draft Treaty the German Govern- 
ment has recently forwarded to the League of Nations. 
Their whole case against the Draft Treaty, from first 
to last, is based on the contention that the Council is 
unfit to determine questions of aggression. They end 
their very able paper by these concrete proposals :— 


“Forbid the forcible settlement of disputes ; forbid 
the forcible attempt to obtain one’s supposed rights 
altogether. Interdict all special agreements which con- 
travene the General Treaty. Remove all hindrances 
left by former Treaties. Side by side with the Court 
of International Justice for purely legal disputes, create 
a Court of Arbitration for political conflicts and endow 
it with every guarantee for the juridical independence 


of its members. Decree compulsory adherence thereto 
as well as to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Endow both courts with the right and the 
duty to issue provisional injunctions. . . .’ 
This at least is a logical and intelligible programme. 
Unfortunately the first thing to be said of it is that it 
cannot be carried into effect. It is all very well for 
German professors to talk in imperatives: but it is not 
much use in a League of Sovereign States. There is no 
authority in international society that can forbid and 
decree and interdict. The Governments of members 
of the League, like other Governments, have to 
be . persuaded, as best they can be, to accept 
any extension of the terms of the Covenant. It 
is this reason that explains the actual form of 
the Draft Treaty. Its authors would gladly have 
put forward the Germans’ programme, but they knew 
that no important Government—almost certainly not 
even the German Government itself—would accept it. 
But it is true that if the Germans’ programme were 
adopted, you would get a precise and watertight defini- 
tion of aggression. It is also true that such a definition 
would be a valuable factor in a system of ‘‘ pooled 
security.’ It would be evidently useful in case of war 
to know at once and beyond all possibility of doubt 
which State was guilty of aggression. It would facilitate 
the common action of other States against it. But would 
such a definition in itself promote security? Clearly not. 
How could the judges of the Permanent Court oppose 
battalions that marched in defiance of its jurisdiction? 
The German professors, at least, have no illusions on 
the point. The purpose of their whole system is to 
oppose illegal force by justice, ‘‘ whereby the force 
employed to meet injustice will be justified and 
hallowed.’’ They continue their commands accordingly: 
“ Appoint an organ which shall oppose the peace- 
breaker with the weight of the League of Nations in 
order to carry into effect the decrees and all other 
decisions of the Court of Arbitration and of the Court 
of International Justice. Above all, make disarmament 
obligatory upon all nations.’ 
In other words, their plan for security lies not in their 
arbitral programme, but in disarmament and an inter- 
national army. i 
Let us dismiss, then, the fantasy that arbitral or 
judicial devices can be a substitute for either part of 
the Draft Treaty. They are but one factor in the sys- 
tem by which, some day, international security will be 
achieved. Let us admit that they may be a most valu- 
able factor. They may not only help at crises by fixing 
the guilt of aggression: they may help still more by 
raising the general standards of international conduct, 
by making even more clear the line that divides good 
conduct from bad, by promoting justice and the love of 
justice among Governments.and peoples. We must, 
therefore, urge their use in every way that may be pos- 
sible. The Germans’ programme, or something like it, 
must be the ideal towards which, slowly or fast, we must 
progress. 
The Germans’ programme, so far as it concerns 
‘* arbitration,’’ falls into two parts. They propose the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court for all 
legal disputes ; compulsory arbitration in the true sense 
of the word, by a new impartial, but non-judicial body, 


. for all political disputes. The distinction which they 


make is a sound one. By its statute the Permanent Court 
cannot deal with cases which are not legal, or, as they are 
more commonly called, justiciable. With the present 
development of international law, there must be some 
non-judicial machinery for settling disputes for which no 
accepted legal rules exist. Unfortunately, no Govern- 
ment to-day would accept the machinery which the Ger- 
mans propose; the truth, indeed, is that, so far as non- 
justiciable disputes are concerned, the Governments have 
gone as far in Article 15 of the Covenant as they are 
prepared to go. But surely, in the more restricted sphere 
of justiciable disputes, the Court could be given com- 
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pulsory jurisdiction? If the Governments recognize the 
rules of international law as binding, and if they have 
established a Court, surely they can trust that Court to 
interpret the rules in cases where they apply? 

The thing seems obvious. Indeed, it is so obvious 
that nineteen Governments have already accepted the 
Optional Protocol that sets it up. The British Govern- 
ment is not among them. Why? 

The matter as yet has been scarcely argued. So far 
as it has been discussed at all, the case against accepting 
the obligations of the Protocol seems to be a new and 
weaker version of the pre-war case against the universal 
compulsory arbitration of all disputes. That case—and 
it was a good case—rested on the inadequacy of inter- 
national law. It was argued that for many possible 
relations between States there were no accepted legal 
tules; that arbitrators, therefore, in an attempt to apply 
such rules as were accepted, might either in some disputes 
have no solution to offer, or else might offer a solution 
which injured the vital interests of one of the States con- 
cerned. An illustration may be given. Suppose, it used to 
be said, that Japan should buy an island near the Panama 
Canal from a Central American republic, and should 
make of it a naval base. The United States would at 
once protest. But under a system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, the arbitrators would have to apply the rule of 
international law that any Sovereign State may dispose 
of its territory exactly as it likes; the verdict would go 
to Japan, and the United States would have no remedy. 

That was a good case before the war against com- 
pulsory arbitration of all disputes. International law 
was not sufficiently developed to give to States a guar- 
antee that their legitimate vital interests would be pro- 
tected. But does that case hold good to-day against 
adhesion to the Optional Protocol? 

No, it does not. In the first place, as has been 
already said, under the Optional Protocol only those 
disputes go to the Court which are legal or justiciable. 
Political disputes are dealt with, under Article 15 of the 
Covenant, by other means. In the second place, the 
statute of the Court gives an elaborate and precise 
definition of what is meant by justiciable disputes. By 
no possibility could this definition be held to cover such 
a dispute as that between America and Japan in the 
imaginary illustration given above. In practice, every 
important political dispute would always be taken direct 
to the Council of the League. But, in case there should 
be a difference of opinion between the parties, the 
statute further provides that the Court itself shall decide 
whether a dispute falls within its competence, whether, 
that is to say, it is one which can be settled by judicial 
means on the basis of existing rules. It is difficult to 
conceive a more satisfactory guarantee that the Court 
would only deal with cases for the settlement of which 
there are adequate and binding rules. 

There seems no reason, then, why the British 
Government should not accept the Optional Protocol. 
It would risk no vital British interest if it did so. It 
would only pledge us to the loyal and integral fulfilment 
of legal rules by which we are already bound. But in 
doing so, to safeguard our naval interests in the con- 
tingency of war—a contingency which is, we may hope, 
remote—it should make the reservation that it would 
only recognize the jurisdiction of the Court as obligatory 
when the British Empire was at peace. Such a reser- 
vation would be right and necessary, for there is no 
accepted law of war at sea. 

In conclusion, let it be said that in itself it is not, 
perhaps, of great practical .importance that Great 
Britain should accept this Protocol. We may flatter 
ourselves that no British Government is likely to refuse 
the jurisdiction of the Court on a legal issue. But 
without doubt such an action by the British Government 
would have a moral value. It would be a gesture that 
other Governments would not be slow to imitate ; it would 
increase the authority of the Court; and it would give to 
Great Britain the leadership in that development of 
legal justice among nations upon which the future pro- 
gress of international society depends. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


TAXATION IN GERMANY. 


Srr,—Your readers may perhaps be interested in the 
following particulars of life in a German city to-day. 

Hamburg is considered to be the most expensive city in 
Germany, and so far as ordinary amusements go, it is one 
of the dullest. The average workman has scarcely any 
variety in his monotonous life; it is all he can do to keep 
himself and his family decently and respectably, and, 
except for the very poor, all are well and neatly clad—far 
better than their equivalents in England, in spite of being 
badly paid. 

To give an idea of what they earn :— 


A skilled painter = 

An unskilled labourer = 

Dock labourers a 60 ” ” ” 

Tramcar conductcr = 3 marks daily, working ten to 
twelve hours per day 

4 marks .50 pf. per day. 


90 pfennig per hour. 
40 


”? ” ” 


Mechanic 


The hours, as a rule, are from seven a.m. till three, which 
is their dinner-hour, and they very rarely work later. Food 
is expensive: a 24 lb. loaf of white bread costs 40 pf. ; butter, 
2 marks; margarine, 90 pf.; meat (chilled), 65 pf. Clothes 
are not so dear: A workman’s boots, 9 marks, and a decent 
suit, 25 or 30 marks. The average price of dinner for man 
and wife and two children is Mk.1.50. The men of the 
working class are on the whole very steady; they neither 
drink nor gamble, they give all their wages to their wives, 
save only a daily 50 pf. which they keep for tobacco and a 
slice of sausage to eat with their midday snack of bread 
and margarine. 

No man over forty-five gets a job, and no boy under 
fourteen is allowed to work—hence we miss the errand-boy 
and the ubiquitous boy-messenger and the newspaper boy. 
When a man has a minor Government berth, such as in 
the Post Office or the Zoll-amt, the wife is not allowed to 
earn money as well as the husband, owing to the large 
number of unemployed—50,000 out of a population of a 
million inhabitants—and the unemployment dole is 7 marks 
per week for man and wife and two children. 

Money is very scarce, and taxation very high. Taxes 
imposed on ground property are 30 per cent. of the rent, and 
are charged on pre-war value, which is the cause of great 
misery and sorrow. I will give you one example, and I 
know of a hundred similar cases.—A shopkeeper in the 
Neuerwall—the Bond Street of Hamburg—has a very fine 
perfumery shop—the best in the town; he is a man over 
seventy, has worked all his life, and just before the War had 
accumulated a fortune of a million marks = £50,000—on 
which he was taxed Mk.3,000. He proposed to retire from 
business, lead a life of leisure and travel, leaving his excel- 
lent business to the management of his sons. The War came, 
the depreciation of marks, and his fortune was gone; his 
million marks are to-day worth one gold mark! Nevertheless, 
he was compelled to pay taxes to the value of his pre-war 
fortune! He disputed this injustice year after year, but 
was compelled to pay, or they would have seized his shop. 
Three months ago, the order was reversed, and his taxation 
reduced from Mk.3,000 to Mk.500—but the order came the 
day after the poor old man had had an apoplectic seizure, 
brought on by the continual worry. And they say people 
are not taxed in Germany! Those who had money before 
the War are bled to death; those who have made large 
fortunes within the last few years have arranged it so 
cleverly that their money is put out of the country in such 
a way that they evade taxation. 

Many poor gentlewomen have suffered in the same way ; 
half of their small income goes in taxation, and they can 
hardly keep body and soul together. There is a scheme in 
progress to tax windows! Anyone who believes that Ger- 
many is not sufficiently taxed should come over here and 
see for himself !—yYours, &c., 


An ENGLISHWOMAN IN GERMANY. 
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ITALY AND SOUTH TYROL. 

Sm,—The lady who writes to you from the South Tyrol 
does not challenge my facts; but she appears to think that a 
wrong is not a wrong because it had its origin several years 
ago! After the lapse of fifty years the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine remained a festering sore—which has cost Germany 
dear since 1914. Unless some attempt is made to put right the 
wrongs that have been done in South Tyrol and elsewhere by 
the so-called “ Treaties of Peace,’’ I fear that there is little 
prospect of real peace in Europe.—Yours, &c., 


JOSEPH STURGE. 
Birmingham. 


August 12th, 1924. 


“BACON, THE LITERARY PROTEUS.” 

Str,—Why should I account for the first forty years of 
Bacon’s life? Am I the Lord Chancellor's keeper? I might 
as well challenge Mr. Eagle to account for the fifty-two years 
of William Shakespeare or the Dean of St. Paul’s to account 
for the first thirty years of Jesus. But what a wonderful 
argument! Bacon was a great man and developed early ; 
nobody knows what he did up till forty (quod nego); there- 
fore he wrote the plays of Shakespeare and Heaven knows 
how many other men’s works. Q.E.D. 

The gratulatory Latin verse of the Renaissance is 
indeed evidence. For my sins I have read a good deal of it. 
I think I could show Mr. Eagle that mythological names 
like Proteus, Phenix, and Appollo were frequently and 
lavishly bestowed upon the most mediocre writers by Latin 
versifiers. Verse panegyric was a kind of game which con- 
sisted in bestowing elegantly (and perhaps ironically) the 
most lavish and unmerited praise. Let Mr. Eagle consult 
the mutual praises of the Italian humanists. He will find— 
to take one example only—that Marc Antonio Flaminio was 


BAYREUTH, 1924: 


I cannot conceive! ”’ 

I am sitting in the pleasant room of Frau 
Leier and look desolately about me, investigating, not 
for the first time, the death-mask of Beethoven, the 
faded wreath of laurels with red ribbon, and the photo- 
graph of the late Herr Leier nursing an enormous ’cello 
between his knees. Outside my window a small boy is 
whistling a bar of the ‘‘ Preislied,’’ down the street is 
the house where Liszt died, and over the garden wall 
is the tomb of Richard Wagner. Yes, I am in a musical 
atmosphere, surely, and have been so for nearly six 
weeks. How sad that I should have come all this way 
for nothing! 

I came, certainly, with misgiving. “Siegfried and 
Fafner, Fafner and Siegfried!’’ . . . “ Bayreuth and 
Wagner, Wagner and Bayreuth!’’ Doesn’t one know 
that Wagner is dead and that it is only the vulgar of 
heart and of purse who can care for him any longer! 
In this world of Schénberg and Stravinsky (the later 
one) how thick, heavy, and Teutonically coarse are 
Wotan and Fricka, Briinnhilde and Gurnemanz! And 
Bayreuth! How utterly unreal is that old world when 
kings and princes stood about the Opera House and the 
last word in fashion pranced up the Festspielhaus Hill 
behind a pair of bays! | Vanished that mystery of 
“ Parsifal ’’—“ Parsifal’’ betrayed now nightly by the 
uncomprehending broadcasters of the world. Vanished 
that wonder at the elaborate scenic display, display of 
Rhinedaughters floating in water of liquid gold, display 
of fearful dragons and brooding Norns, display of 


“ A ND why you go all that way simply for nothing 
























































called “ Orazio, Aristotile, Cicerone,” “ vir eloquio princeps, 
et carmine princeps,” “omnium purissimum et candidis- 
simum,” “ dotto e pio e santo poeta,” “ eruditus, tener, splen- 
didus, canorus,” &c., &c. Flaminio was, in fact, a delicate 
but mediocre imitator of the classics ; according to his Latin 
and Italian panegyrists he was one of the greatest writers 
who ever lived. And he was only a poor poet ; the panegyrics 
of Popes, Cardinals, Princes, and Lord Chancellors beggar 
description. Nothing less than the Godhead serves as an 
adequate comparison. 

But these delightful (though quite futile) controversies 
are only for those with leisure to pursue them, and I must 
decline to be drawn into the welter of Baconian-Shakespeare 
warfare. I would, therefore, respectfully beg all Baconians 
to apply to Mr. J. M. Robertson, by whom they are certain 
to be gently but firmly executed —Yours, &Xc., 


RicHarD ALDINGTON. 


Sir,—Mr. Roderick L. Eagle states :— 


‘* Among the ‘ Manes’ we find a writer noting the per- 
plexing versatility of Bacon: ‘ Quis iste tandem? non enim 
vultu ambulat quotidiano,’ which translated is: ‘ At length 
we ask him, ‘‘ Who art thou? ”’ for he walks not every 
day showing the same face.’ ”’ 

I fear that this has been quoted without verification 
from one of the many unreliable Baconian works about. 
Anyway, I have this day gone three times through all 32 
of the “ Manes Verulamiani” as given in “ The Harlein Mis- 
cellany,” volume X., an absolutely reliable copy, without 
finding the Latin sentence so interestingly translated for us. 
So perhaps Mr. Eagle would not mind giving us the exact 
source of his passed-on information.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN ROBERTSON. 

4, Callow Street, 

South Kensington, 
August 18th, 1924. 


AN IMPRESSION 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 


a live Grane pawing the boards, display of the moving 
“ Parsifal’’ panorama! Vanished the wonder of these 
things, and in place of the wonder, scorn at the ancient 
cumbrousness of it all. 

Why, then, go to Bayreuth any more? Tf one must 
be so heartily old-fashioned as to insist on hearing 
Wagner, is there not Covent Garden? Or, when Covent 
Garden is given over to the cinematograph, there is 
always Sir Henry Wood at the Queen’s Hall. All that 
distance, all those tiresome German changes and uneat- 
able German sausages and (in these days) unreliable 
German time-tables. 

Why, then... ? During this last month there 
must have been thousands of poor souls who asked 
themselves that question, and it is a fact, without 
prejudice and without sentiment, that the question has 
been definitely answered. The journey was worth 
while. The pilgrimage has been justified. 

Only yesterday a crabbed and cynical critic who 
had been loudly cursing the performances throughout 
the week complained bitterly of his departure. He 
didn’t want to go. It wasn’t that he liked Bayreuth. 
He had a beastly lodging. The weather had been awful. 
You could only have a hot bath by going to the hospital. 
He had been uncomfortable and irascible, but he 
hated to go. “This is the only possible place to hear 
Wagner in,’’ he said suddenly. Why? Because it is 
quiet? Because the fields of corn, the colour now of 
burnt sugar, press in so gracefully upon the buttresses 
of the Festspielhaus? Because the inhabitants of 
Bayreuth walk up the kill every day in their thousandr 
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to gaze upon the rich and elegant foreigners (of whom 
this year there are none)? Because, after watching 
Briinnhilde’s betrayal, you can smoke a cigarette on the 
edge of the wood and see the sun set over Bayreuth? 
Why, and again why? 

It is not because the performances have been super- 
latively good. We have all known that this year there 
were no funds, and that therefore singers could not be 
paid, and scenery that has been rusting for ten years on 
the Bayreuth shelves must content us. Nevertheless we 
have had one supreme performance, and others, under 
these conditions, of surprising merit. There have been 
no Van Rooys, no Terninas, no Van Dycks. Only one 
discovery, Lauritz Melchior from Copenhagen, and, of 
course, a number of disappointments. The choruses have 
been superb (will anyone who heard it ever forget the 
Niebelung chorus in ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung ”’ or the last 
twenty minutes of the ‘‘ Meistersinger’’?), and the 
“ Parsifal ’’ (with Richard Mayr’s Gurnemanz, Barbara 
Kemp’s Kundry, Scheidl’s Amfortas, and Melchior’s 
Parsifal), equal to any ‘‘ Parsifal’’ ever given here— 
this by the general consent of the oldest inhabitants. The 
first act of the ‘‘ Walkiire,’’ the second of ‘‘ Siegfried,’ 
Muck’s conducting of the Good Friday music, the last 
ten minutes of ‘‘ Rheingold,’’ these things were worth 
all the worst train services in Germany—but still the 
question remains unanswered. 

Some of the answer is to be found in the blessed quiet 
of this place. Once again, as in the old years before the 
war, you lazily let the morning pass you by, lazily eat 
your salad and drink your Heller, lazily climb the hill, 
lazily slip into your seat. You have been negative all 
day; letters from home have not disturbed you, the 
London Conference has not affronted you, the social 
brilliances of Goodwood and Cowes have not dazzled you 
—the music steals, determinately, into an empty room. 
That is something, and something too the fields and the 
trees, the oxen climbing the hill, the men singing in 
chorus as they reap the corn, the boys laughing behind 
the wooden walls of the little sun-bath behind the 
scenery workshop. That peace and that mingling of 
music and nature, so delicately, so softly, that its process 
is imperceptible—that is some of the answer. 

And the rest of it lies in the devotion, here in this 
little world, to one thought and one spirit. The chorus, 
the orchestra, here are men who have come from every 
part of Germany, soloists in their own right, to stay here 
for a bare living wage, to surrender their freedom, their 
personalities, and their private ambitions, because they 
wish to pay a vow. From Siegfried Wagner to the 
smallest, boy in the theatre there is no other thought. 
The rehearsals here have been a revelation. To take 
only one example, anyone who witnessed Lauritz Mel- 
chior’s début as Siegmund at Covent Garden a few 
months ago and has seen his performance here knows 
once and for all what three weeks’ rehearsals at Bayreuth 
can do for a man. 

There is a genius here, and his name is Riidel. Only 
in Russia can choruses be found to approach the choruses 
that he has created here—but the work that those same 
choruses have involved! What are we to say to a Covent 
Garden management that allows a tenor to make his 
début in the ‘‘ Walkiire’’ without even a piano 
rehearsal? Who will forget Frida Leider’s Isolda or 
Mayr’s Ochs or Schorr’s Wotan of our own recent London 
performances, but who will forget also that sense of 
scramble and confusion that involved spectators and 
performers alike? 

Here there have been mistakes and miscalculations, 
but the devotion of hundreds of men and women driving 


them, absorbedly, to the creation of a beautiful thing, 
and the elimination, complete and absolute, of everything 
that could interfere with that devotion—here is some- 
thing that has made the climb of the Bayreuth hill worth 
while. 

The Bayreuth tradition is not broken; it is scarcely 
modified. The flower-maidens still look like penwipers, 
and Grane still kicks at the funeral pyre; but the old” 
crabbed critic was right—if you must hear Wagner, this 
is the place to hear it. The old “‘ Stimmung ”’ hangs yet ~ 
high over the Bayreuth woods, and lies thickly among 
the waves of the Bayreuth corn. 
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THE TWO HORNS. 
By T. F. POWYS. 


R. SNOWBALL lived at Bollen. He had lived 
D there forever, that is to say, he had lived there 
for more than twenty years. 

Dr. Snowball was exactly sixty-two years old when 
he married Miss Snow. 

Miss Flora Snow was the daughter of Mr. Allen 
Snow, of Hatten, who had many daughters. Flora 
had been treated for the measles by Dr. Snowball. She 
was covered by spots from head to foot. Dr. Snowball 
said he ‘had never seen such a crowd of red pimples. 
The pair were married at Easter, and the bells of 
Hatten Church rang merrily. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snowball went for their honeymoon 
to Switzerland. The Doctor chose Switzerland for one 
reason in particular, his fear of thieves. 

This matter needs an explanation. 

Once, when Dr. Snowball was waiting for the 4.15 
at Balsom Junction, on his way to Stonebridge, he sat 
in front of a painted picture. The colour of the picture 
reminded him of the spots on Flora’s chest. How a 
mountain could look like a girl with measles he did not 
know. But still here was the resemblance. 

Half-way up the mountain there were two little 
boys with bare legs and feathers in their hats, blowing 
two mountain horns. The boys were calling the cows up 
from a valley that, taking the given perspective of the 
picture, must have been fifty miles away. 

The sight of these great horns pleased Dr. Snowball. 
If he could buy the like he could easily awaken the whole 
countryside in case the thieves came to Bollen. Dr. 
Snowball had always had this fear in his head, that one 
night robbers would break through his pantry window 
and steal his white sparrow. This stuffed sparrow he 
had purchased ‘himself and valued very much. It was 
worth a few pence perhaps. But Dr. Snowball could 
not rid his mind of the idea that the thieves would break 
in by his pantry window and steal the white sparrow. 
Incidentally, of course, they might murder him as well, 
but that would be nothing to the loss of the sparrow. 
This was why Dr. Snowball wanted the horns to raise 
the neighbourhood. 

As soon as ever he reached Switzerland he began to 
inquire about the horns. At Basle ‘he called at Cook’s. 
The clerk looked at Mrs. Flora, who explained what 
her husband wanted. Cook’s agent was very dis- 
creet and smiling, he gave all the advice he could in the 
circumstances. 

At first Dr. Snowball was unsuccessful in his quest. 
Once he thought he heard a sound half-way up a moun- 
tain that might have been a horn blowing. Leaving his 
wife at the hotel, ‘he climbed up as well as his age would 
allow him, but the further he got up the mountain. the 
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darker it became, for what he had really heard was a 
thunderstorm. Reaching a certain point, he saw that in 
order to get back to his hotel again he must go down. 
His courage, that had led him to clamber so far, now 
forsook him. He sat down upon a rock that jutted out of 
the snow rather like a horn, and waited. During that 
night and half the next day, twenty guides searched the 
mountain. 

At last the Doctor was found. 

After this accident Dr. Snowball tried a different 
plan. He advertised for horns. The day after the 
advertisement appeared, every one in the hotel, includ- 
ing the night porter, was awakened at three o’clock in 
the morning by the most terrible noise they had ever 
heard. Every cowman in the Canton had come there 
to blow. The manager rushed up to Dr. Snowball’s 
apartment and begged him on his knees to come down 
and buy. 

Dr. Snowball bought two horas. He chose the 
largest. He spent the rest of his honeymoon in learning 
to blow them. 

Directly Dr. Snowball entered his own house at 
Bollen, he went to see if the white sparrow was safe. He 
ordered Flora to dust the sparrow. This she did most 
carefully. He then told her to put it upon the clock. 
Dr. Snowball hoped that if the thieves came they would 
take the clock and leave the white sparrow behind. 

One day the Doctor asked the people of Bollen to 
come together upon the village green, because he wishe+l 
them to hear him blow the horns. Dr. Snowbuil 
carried the horns to the green under his arms as thengh 
they were blunderbusses. The people came out of their 
houses. Blacksmith Perry had a hammer in his hand. 
Sexton Hobbs a spade. Old Tom Bird, the tinker, came 
running from ‘‘ The Black Swan ’”’ in a great hurry. 
Little Bertie had run into’ the inn screaming out ‘‘ that 
Dr. Snowball was going to cut up Mrs. Best upon the 
green grass ’’—Mrs. Best was a lady who had just died. 
Though in his cups, Tom Bird did not wish to miss the 
fun. As soon as old Tom arrived upon the green, Dr. 
Snowball blew one of the horns. Thinking the sound 
had come from heaven, Tom knelt down and began to 
pray. His prayer contained only great oaths. But he 
hoped the kind angels would translate them because he 
really wanted to be sorry for his sins. 

After blowing the horns, Dr. Snowball told the 
people that if they ever heard that sound in the night 
they must come at once to Hill House, and catch the 
robbers, who would be getting in by the pantry window. 
He then carried the horns home again like blunder- 


busses. . 
* a. 7 * 


Half-way between Hatten and Bollen there was a 
moated Grange. 

In the moat there grew bulrushes, little ducks, and 
yellow water lilies. 

In the Grange there lived Mrs. Lidden and young 
Caleb. 

Young Caleb used to visit the Snows before Flora 
married. Mrs. Snow had wanted young Caleb for Nina. 
Why she thought Nina could catch young Caleb no one 
knew. 

As soon as Doctor Snowball had been accepted by 
Flora, he started off to Stonebridge to buy the wedding- 
ring. 

Young Caleb came to call that same afternoon at 
Hatten, and invited the newly engaged Flora to take a 
walk in the wood. 

Nina was left behind to cry upon the sofa. 

What happened in the wood no one knew. Young 
Caleb told his mother that they had looked for moorhens, 





and Flora had merely said at home that they climbed 
trees after mistletoe. 

Young Caleb was known to the Doctor, who for some 
odd reason did not like him. He had attended him for 
mumps. ‘‘ The young gentleman looked so silly,’’ he 
said. To the credit of Dr. Snowball let us remark ‘here 
that this was the only time he was ever known to speak 
cynically about a patient. So we may see that Dr. 
Snowball did not like young Caleb. It was otherwise 
with Flora. The more she was with the Doctor the more 
her mind went back to that tree-climbing day. At 
length she decided in her heart that she must see young 
Caleb again. She went for a long walk in the wood. 

There was one snug place between some bushes that 
she peeped into. She saw something lying upon the 
moss. This was her handkerchief. A shrew-mouse had 
nibbled out the name. Flora sat down in that place and 
scribbled a note. When she came out of the wood she 
gave the note to a child to carry to the moated Grange. 

Dr. Snowball liked port wine. He would hold each 
glass before drinking up to the light, and as he drank 
he would look approvingly at the white sparrow. The 
evening after Flora had written her note he drank nine 
glasses. Dr. Snowball went to bed. 

In the middle of the night Flora rose and dressed. 
Her husband slept soundly. She stole downstairs and 
left the house by the front door. As soon as she shut the 
door she remembered the new lock that had been put 
in that morning. It was the kind of lock that locked 
of itself when the door was shut. 

Flora stood and trembled. 

She forgot young Caleb. She forgot the note she 
had written asking him to come into the wood to climb 
trees. The door was shut and she had no latch-key. 

Flora walked round the house. The wind blew 
cold, she shivered. She had dressed in such a hurry 
that she had forgotten some of her clothes. She wished 
herself in bed again beside her husband. She stopped 
in front of the pantry window and tried to open it. 

Flora knew that Jane would never hear her. 
always slept like a log—but hor husband ? 

The latch of the pantry window was not securely 
fastened. Flora shook the window. She paused for a 
moment before having another try. 

While she waited in the moonlight she chanced to 
look up. Something large like a blunderbuss was being 
poked out of the bedroom window above. 

After the lightning the thunder. 

The noise came. All the little hills of Bollen 
resounded with the sound of a horn. 

Flora sneaked along in the shadow of the house and 
hid herself under the large laurel bush. From her 
hiding-place she could see the lights beginning to burn in 
the village. The enormous horns were being repeatedly 
blown. 

The port did its work well, it was fruity and the 
Doctor blew. 

The first person to come upon the scene was old 
Tom, who got the start of the others because he slept in 
a ditch with his clothes on. When old Tom came into 
the Doctor’s garden, au owl flew by. Tom chased the owl. 
The owl flew into the laurel bush. Old Tom peeped in. 
What he saw there impressed him in a strange manner. 
He scratched his head, wishing to tell someone. 

He saw Dr. Snowball peering out of the front door 
of Hill House. He saw him silhouetted against the light, 
holding in his excitement the two horns above his head. 
Tom grinned, the Doctor looked so like Farmer Ford’s 
bull. Old Tom told his secret to the Doctor. 

The garden was now full of villagers. Blacksmith 
Perry was there, and Mr. Hobbs. 


Jane 
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The port had helped the Doctor to blow, and now it 
helped his fears in another matter. He thought that 
the white sparrow had flown into the laurel bush. He 
peeped into the bush. After peeping in he turned to 
the people, thanked them for coming, gave them money, 
and sent them away. 

When they were all gone he helped Flora to come 
out from her hiding-place. 

He asked her whether she had found the white bird. 

Flora caught gladly at the hint he gave, and replied 
that when he opened the front door, the white sparrow 
flew into its case again. 

‘‘ She will never try to fly out again,’’ Flora said. 





THE DRAMA 
SIRENS, SCYLLAS, AND SILLIES. 


Ambassadors Theatre: “Storm.” By C, K, Munro. 
T HE elderly siren is a character whom most drama- 





tists and audiences think fair game. She figures 

in the Odes of Horace and the operas of Gilbert ; 
and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch alone has thought it 
chivalrous to protest. Mr. Munro, like Miss Austen, 
specializes in the study of the spinster and the minor 
hypocrisies and insincerities of life. In “‘ At Mrs. 
Beam’s ’’ he created Miss Shoe, a tragic character ; in his 
new play he repeats himself, and Miss Jean Cadell, who 
immortalized Miss Shoe, also repeats herself and inter- 
prets the reincarnation under the name of Miss Gee. 
A comparison is inevitable and intriguing. 

Now Miss Shoe and Miss Gee are the sort of spinsters 
who, as Theophrastus might have put it, say ‘‘ we girls,”’ 
and call all men ‘‘ dear boy ’’; who talk in italics and 
capital letters; who shake hands with both arms out- 
stretched ; who laugh very shrilly when they are angry ; 
who will never allow that they are in the wrong, and, 
wise after the event, believe they foresaw everything 
from the first. But Miss Shoe and Miss Gee differ in 
this, that Miss Shoe can weep bitter tears, not of vexa- 
tion but of disillusionment. Miss Shoe really thinks that 
she is still a girl, while somewhere at the very bottom of 
her heart Miss Gee knows that she is not. 

In ‘‘ At Mrs. Beam’s’’ Mr. Munro gave us one 
extremely painful moment: he let Laura, a vamp and a 
minx, turn on silly, brave, harmless Miss Shoe and rend 
her: he allowed all her pitiful defences to be torn from 
her; he broke Miss Shoe. In ‘‘ Storm ”’ poetic justice is 
done. What a metamorphosis! Miss Shoe appears 
radiant in a Handley Seymour gown; her name, if you 
please, is Ariadne. But what was pathetic in a London 
boarding-house is rather unpleasant in a Hydropathic 
Hotel. One knows that nothing will break Miss Gee, 
and when the blow comes, a far more subtle, penetrating 
blow than Laura was capable of delivering, it glances off 
her burnished armour: Miss Gee is not brave, she is as 
hard as nails. i 

She is an inferior creation to Miss Shoe, but then 
she is not the beginning and end of the play—or rather 
she 7s the beginning and the end, but she is not the 
middle. The middle of the play is Storm. And it is 
Storm and not Miss Gee who is broken. 

The setting of the play is a small hotel. Miss Gee, 
who adopts the tactics of Scylla rather than those of a 
Siren, with the aid of a book on ‘‘ Friendship, its mean- 
ing and culture,’’—‘‘ To a Friend all things may be 
said ’’ ; ‘‘ What wonderful things are hidden in the name 
of Friendship! ’’—captures misunderstood husbands. She 
has one shrimp in her clutches (who did not understand 
that he was misunderstood until she explained it to him 
and began superintending his correspondence with his 
absent invalid wife), when a bigger fish comes to her net 
in the shape of a vain and spoilt singer Dennis Welch. 
Storm is Dennis’s mistress, and, while he is being hooked 
by Miss Gee, a flirtation and a friendship spring up 
between her and the shrimp, who is too nervous to tell 
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her that he is a married man and loves his wife. When 
she explains her relations with Dennis (which arose 
originally from /’amour-vanité on both sides), he tries 
to repeat to her like a schoolboy Miss Gee’s moral hypo- 
crisies. Storm believes that he wants to run away with 
her, and it is here that she gives out the text of the play: 

‘* Sammy, if you’d ever had a wife, or tried to be 
a wife, you could never have been taken in by Miss Gee. 
A wife, Sammy, gives all the time. Not like Miss Gee— 
at fixed times to suit herself and when she’s looking her 
best, and to whatever kind of man she likes at the 
moment; but all the time, whether she feels like it or 
not, whether she feels she’s attractive or not, whatever 
mood the man may be in, and whether he’s liking her 
or not. The world doesn’t rate wives very high . . . and 
unless their husbands stick up for them, they don’t get 
much of a time... .”’ 

These words bear fruit: on the eve of the elopement, 
while Dennis Welch is singing ‘‘ Friend of Mine ’’ at a 
village charity concert, thanks to the machinations of 
Miss Gee, Sammy gets the truth off his chest. A moment 
later his devoted and charming wife enters and carries 
him off, to his pathetically obvious relief. It is a hard 
knock for Storm, a knock slightly eased for the audience 
by a pushed-in panegyric of her ‘‘ sterling worth ’’ to 
Welch from the lips of an old admirer, eased for Storm 
herself by her parting shot to Miss Gee. 

The play is a true comedy, not, like ‘‘ At Mrs. 
Beam’s,’’ an incongruous mixture with strong elements 
of melodrama and farce, but it is too spun out. It 
sprawls rather, and, like Browne’s elephant, has no 
joints. The advent of another married couple in the last 
scene fits the incident back into a cycle, as it were, and 
one feels that Miss Gee like a cuckoo clock has been 
wound up and is ready to strike all over again. The 
effect is intentionally that of a recurring decimal, but the 
repetition of some of the dialogues and devices makes it 
a recurring decimal in which each of the figures has been 
dotted instead of the first and last. At moments one felt 
a little restive. 

The part of Storm was taken by a new and attractive 
and surprisingly natural actress, Miss Elissa Landi. She 
reminded me strongly of Miss Albanesi, when I saw her 
first in ‘‘ The Skin Game.’’ With her Miss Cadell shared 
the honours, but the acting all through was exceptional. 
Miss Gee’s laughter, Storm’s tears and temper, Sammy’s 
mouse-like movements and gentle stutter were perfectly 
convincing, and Mr. Arthur Pusey carried through the 
thankless, uncomfortably written part of the successful 
singer. The minor characters were too minor, but the 
Professor, an absurd, seven-foot, stooping, Cambridge 
figure, made up in appearance for what he was denied 
in speech. 

Grorce Ryanps. 





POETRY 


THE STRANGER. 


Houre’s a sailor come home from the Guineas, 

His face is as black as a leaf, 

His eyes are like forests of darkness, 

His heart is a hot-bed of grief, 

His arms are like roots of the jungle, 

He has ladies tattooed on his skin, 

And his clothes smell of cinnamon—cardamom—tar. 
Oh, mother, may I let him in? 


Nay, daughter, go shut the door quickly 

And come you straight back to your tea, 

To the orderly cups in their saucers, 

Your blue-eyed young brothers and me, 

Lest a far-hidden creek that none knew of, 

On a night of wild honey and wine, 

Should lean down from those dark eyes and waken 
The ghost that lies sleeping in thine. 


H. H. Basurorp. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 





NON-SECRET SOCIETIES. 


like Mrs. Webster, wha are obsessed and terrified 

by them, make a bogey even of their age. One 
hears of an unbroken tradition, of mysteries handed 
down, from the builders of Solomon’s Temple. Or of 
these malignant Socialists, despite their frock coate and 
Windsor Uniforms, being secretly dominated by impre- 
cations muttered or plots hatched ages ago by Cabalistic 
rabbis in Jewish ghettos. There is this much truth in 
these nightmares, that secret societies have probably 
always existed, for they appeal to the adult passion for 
childish romance as well as to those who find themselves 
the under-dogs to the kind of Government which Mrs. 
Webster and the “ Morning Post’’ mistake for “ good 
and Christian’’ Government. The  non-secret 
"* society ‘’ 18, however, comparatively a modern inven- 
tion ; at any rate, the bewildering pullulation of societies 
and associations ior every conceivable and possible object 
is a modern development for which we must thank our 
nineteenth-century parents. I do not know whether 
many people feel the mild fascination which the publi- 
cations Ol any private or public association have for me. 
i have no desire to become a member of any society or 
club, but 1 can never see the annual report of any asso- 
ciation without reading it through and studying the 
balance sheet and the list of members, subscriptions, 
and donations. ‘Lhere is, for instance, a distinct pieasure 
in seeing in black and white that there really is a Miss 
Jones luving in Peckham Rye who subscribes every 
year half-a-guinea to “ ‘Ihe international Association 
ior the Suppression of Useless Noises.’’ 

. . » 


Many people will hold that the pleasure to be 
deriveu irom tne knowledge ot the existence of Muss 
Jones is perverse, idle, ana reprehensible. If so, they 
may be reassured by learning that there is also much 
serious profit to be derived from the habit of studying 
the pubiications of societies. Let me give one or two 
examples which have come my way recently. There 1s, 
ior iustance, a most estimable society (of which 1 am 
not a member) called the “English Place-Name 
Society.’’ 1t is undertaking, with the approval and 
encouragement of the Britasn Academy, a survey of 
Hnglish place-names, its object being “to interpret 
county by county the placenames of tngland and to 
draw trom them all those conclusions historical, cultural, 
and linguistic which are implicit in them.’’ ‘I'he inten- 
tion apparently is to deal with the place-names of the 
various counties in separate volumes, but the Society 
has just published two introductory general volumes, 
‘“ Introduction to the Survey of Englisn Place-Names ’”’ 
and “The Chief Elements in English Place-Names’’ 
(Cambridge University Press, 21s.). The first of these 
two volumes I have found extremely interesting. It 
consists of a general discussion, in a series of chapters 
each by an expert, of the chief elements in English 
place-names, «.¢., the Celtic, English, Scandinavian, 
French, feudal, and personal elements. There is, I 
think, a strange romance about very many place-names ; 
they are often so old atid seem ta have crystallized 
history in themselves so intimately. There is a farm 
on the Sussex Downs called Mad Misery Farm, and as 
such you may see it marked upon Ordnance Survey 
maps. The name is said to be a corruption, the place 
originally having been Me Miserere Farm. It seems to 
me typical of human, or English character, that a man 
should call his house Me Miserere, and then perhaps 
centuries later, when men had forgotten even how to 
pray in Latin, they should have fashioned out of the old 
name so strange a title as ‘“‘ Mad Misery Farm.”’ 


| WROTE last week about secret societies. People 


There is a good deal of romance to be extracted from 
these learned and extremely scientific volumes of the 
Place-Name Society. They also show how much light 
the methodical study of place-names throws upon history. 
The most interesting chapter in the first volume is prob- 
ably that on the Celtic element in place-names by Eilert 
Eckwall. Professor Eckwall shows that after the 
Anglo-Saxon invasion the pre-English place-names 
persisted even in the east to a greater extent 
than is always realized. It is recognized that the 
present names of many of our rivers, ¢.g., the 
Avon, Ouse, and Thames, are of Celtic origin, and have 
come down to us from the ancient inhabitants who were 
here before the Anglo-Saxons. But Professor Eckwall 
shows that, even in the east, village and territorial place- 
names of British origin have persisted, indicating that 
the complete extermination or displacement of the older 
inhabitants by the Anglo-Saxons could not have taken 
place in the way that some historians have assumed. 


* * * 


Let me now turn to another, and a very different, 
society whose literature I have found of great interest. 
The Seafarers’ Education Service works in close connec- 
tion with the World Association for Adult Education, 
and it has just issued a pamphlet describing its activities 
during the four years of its existence. A seaman’s life 
is not an idle one, but, particularly on long voyages, he 
has periods of leisure for occupying which the ordinary 
ship does not provide very varied opportunities, The 
idea of the founders of the Seafarers’ Kducation Service 
was to give the seamen in the merchant service the oppor- 
tunity of employing their leisure hours at sea in reading 
and in self-education. ‘Lhey began in 1920 by providing 
a library for a ship of the Blue Funnel Line under the 
charge of the master’s clerk. ‘Lhe experiment was 80 
successiul, the books being well read and well lookea 
aiter, that more libraries were provided for other ships. 
To-day libraries have been established upon eighty-tive 
ships, and the Service owns nearly 15,00u volumes. The 
most interesting part of this pamphlet is that which 
gives a ‘‘ typical library of two hundred volumes ’”’ 
assigned to a particular ship, and also lists of the books 
read by individual seamen on particular voyages. or 
instance, an A.B. on the K.M.s.P. ‘‘ Lochkatrine,’’ on 
a voyage lasting from April 5th to July 8th, 1923, read 
the following books: Abraham’s ‘‘ Surgeon’s Log,”’ 
Browning’s ** Poems,’’ Conrad’s ‘‘ Tales of Unrest,”’ 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ Haggard’s ‘‘ People 
of the Mist,’’ Hardy’s ‘‘ Trumpet Major,’’ Macpherson’s 
“‘ Romance of Modern Astronomy,’’ Mason’s ‘‘ Four 
Feathers,’’ Stevenson’s ‘‘ Across the Plains,’’ and 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Poems.’’ 

* * * 


I believe in cremation, but am not a member of 
The Cremation Society of England. I have, however, 
read its annual report, and I found it almost as interest- 
ing as the publications of the Place-Name Society and 
the Seafarers’ Education Service. What can be more 
interesting than to study the propaganda methods of 
people who wish to get other people to adopt cremation 
instead of burial? The society has decided to advocate 
“the zsthetic side of cremation, keeping its sanitary 
advantages, which cannot be disputed, in the back- 
ground,’ and the Director of the Birmingham Crema- 
torium that a prize for the best essay on 
cremation should be offered to members of the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides. He thought that, as their motto was 
“Be Prepared,’’ they ‘‘ would take a keen interest in 
the subject of cremation.’’ 

Lzonarp Woo r. 
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REVIEWS 


“Q” AND THE GRAND STYLE. 
Adventures in Criticism. By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 

(Cambridge University Press. 5s,) 

On the Art of Reading. By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 

(Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 

Sim ARTHUR QuitLER-Covcn, whom I shall familiarly call 
“Q” to economize space, is not what is known as a “ scien- 
tific critic.” It seems proper to add: “Thank God!” Scien- 
tific criticism in numerous instances appears to be another 
term for pedantry, vanity, and folly ; and scientific criticism 
of this brand makes lugubrious reading. “ Q’s” books take 
one at once into another world, where literature is a spirit 
to be communicated, not a letter to be learned and acrimo- 
niously squabbled over. Whatever faults or shortcomings 
a critic may have, however much a clever exponent of chop- 
logic may be able to destroy his reasonings; if he have 
wit enough to feel the spirit of literature, character enough 
to hold resolutely to it, and skill to expound it, why, then, 
we ought to honour him and, if sufficiently excitable, to 
thank God on him—especially to thank God that he is not 
a “ scientific” critic. It may be said that ‘‘Q” is trying to 
communicate the incommunicable, that only the already con- 
verted will accept his gospel, that you will either delight 
in “ Hamlet’ by yourself or not at all, and that a critic may 
as well give up trying to create a taste for the play and 
argue about who wrote it, or whether the author made a 
mistake in writing it. This I do not believe. And, with- 
out asserting that these books of “ Q’s” are as important as 
Coleridge, as deft as Sainte-Beuve, or as thought-provoking 
as Matthew Arnold, one can claim that they communicate 
an enthusiasm and aim at creating or fostering a taste for 
a good type of literature. 

There are twenty-five years or more between the dates 
of composition of these two books. ‘“ Adventures in Criti- 
cism” are selections from articles contributed to “The 
Speaker,” when, as the author remarks, he was making 
bricks without straw and heaving them at somebody. “On 
the Art of Reading ” is a series of lectures delivered in an 
official capacity at Cambridge. The articles are slighter, less 
pondered, but more sprightly ; the Jectures more serene, a 
little Olympian and hortatory (as is seemly), but far more 
mature and sinewy. Yet the spirit in both volumes is the 
same, and this might be called the spirit of humanism. 
I do not altogether mean that- “Q” hunts down fine 
things in literature with the zest of Poggio scenting out 
codices, or that he discourses about them with the enthu- 
siasm of Poliziano lecturing to the Florentines (a more 
inspiring audience, perhaps, than that of modern Cam- 
bridge) ; though I might venture on these flowers of speech 
and feel them to be approximately true. But ‘ Q’s ” human- 
ism lies, I think, in the fact that he does not consider 
literature as a pleasant hobby, a trimming, a luxury, or as 
a “subject,” but as a necessity to every person who desires 
to live life fully, an essential influence in the development 
of the faculties, a means whereby men become humane, truly 
civilized This humanism does not aim at making all men 
learned, or at making them all schoolmasters, or even jour- 
nalists, but rather at opening their eyes to the beauty of 
the world and its mysteries, at making them nobler by con- 
tagion. ‘“ By daily converse and association with these great 
ones,” says “Q,” “we take their breeding, their manners, 
earn their magnanimity, make ours their gift of courtesy, 
unselfishness, mansuetude, high-seated pride, scorn of petti- 
ness, wholesome, plentiful, jovial laughter.” 

That is a fine ideal and no doubt a right one; no man 
was ever the baser for reading Shakespeare or the better for 
reading Bottomley. But there seem to be one or two dan- 
gers in it. Is there not a certain risk that the listeners 
to this doctrine may become—I am forced to use over-harsh 
terms—intellectual snobs or moral prigs? I should not be so 
foolish or so impertinent as to suggest this of “Q” himself, 
who is the very opposite, but I have certain recollections of 
young men who must have listened to these very lectures. 
And is not this a limiting of literature to the noble style, to 


the morally grand? Of course, it is absurd to compare 
Villon with Wordsworth—there is hardly any adequate 
ground for comparison ; or Catullus with Shelley ; or Beards- 
ley with Lord Leighton. You certainly cannot learn from Vil- 
lon, Catullus, and Beardsley the lessons which “ Q” would 
have us learn from the “ great ones”; yet I cannot find it 
in me to deny that they were great artists more nearly perfect 
and consummate in their ari than the others I have men- 
tioned. I suppose “Q” would hold, with Shelley and other 
followers of Plato, that what is repulsive and obscene is 
absolute treachery to the spirit of literature and art. Still, 
a good deal of Swift is repulsive, a certain amount of Catul- 
lus and Aristophanes is obscene. Some of the best Greek 
vases treat obscene subjects, and one of the finest of small 
antique bronzes—the faun candelabrum at Naples—is 
extremely obscene. What are we to say about these and the 
many other examples which could be cited? That they are 
regrettable aberrations? That they are inferior as art? I 
do not think so; I think you have got to admit that it makes 
no difference, as art, whether the artist works in gold and 
ivory or dross. There are curious theories and scenes even 
in “ Phedrus” and “The Banquet.” Might we not say, 
then, that frequentation of literature and the arts does not 
exclusively teach us to acquire those noble virtues “Q” sets 
forth so attractively, but rather leads us to see beauty in 
many things, even in those morally reprehensible, and to 
contemplate human life not only in its elevated and refined 
aspects, but in all its immense and uneven variety? 
Admittedly, in his official capacity, “Q” could not call 
upon his pupils to admire the exquisite finish of certain 
poems of Catullus or invite them to apply for entrance to the 
Gabinetto Segreto at Naples; yet it seems plain that the 
excellences of the arts and literature are not limited to the 
grand style and the beau idéal. 

But, I ask myself, what right have I to suggest quali- 
fications and objections to someone who is far more compe- 
tent to deal with such matters than I? The only excuse, 
if it be an excuse, is that I think I detect in these lectures 
the source of some of the opposition to contemporary artists 
—or ‘“ experimenters,” if you prefer—who seem to me to be 
an important expression of the spirit of our time. It is 
hard to imagine how a young man, deeply impressed (as 
he has every right to be) by “Q’s” eloquent lectures, would 
be in a position to appreciate justly, let us say, Picasso 
and Paul Morand. “Q” might think that a good thing. 
But surely our humanist ought to be the first to detect what 
is most valuable and characteristic in contemporary litera- 
ture and art, and not, for example, be among those who 
would praise Sully-Prudhomme to the detriment of Baude- 
laire. 

These tentative objections to the contrary, I hold that 
these books of ‘“Q’s” are a valuable auxiliary to a cause 
that is a fine one and needs all the assistance it can get— 
the cultivation of good letters. It is not easy to look with- 
out misgiving at the strange medley of disorder, incoherence, 
and vulgarity which has grown yet more disordered, inco- 
herent, and vulgar since the cessation of open hostilities ; 
though this, one hopes, is but a turbulent working towards 
a new order. At any rate, the counsel “Q”’ offers us is 
wise, mature, and understanding, and should be pondered 


attentively. RicHARD ALDINGTON. 


EDITIONS-DE-LUXE. 


Ja Midsommer Night’s Dreame. ‘‘The Player’s Shakespeare.” 


(E. Benn, £4 4s.) 

Studio Plays: Three Experiments in Dramatic Form. By 
CLIFFORD BAX, with Designs for Costumes and One Scene by - 
DorotHy MULLOCK. (Palmer. £2 2s.) 

“ A MipsomMer Nicut’s Dreame ” is a magnificently printed 

book, which possesses, in addition, a quality not always 

found with magnificence, that it is easy, luxurious, and - 
delightful to read. That it is a trifle too broad for the 
ordinary size of human hands is the only criticism we have 
to make. The text is a reproduction of that of the first folio 
of 1623. Mr. Newdigate has directed the printing ; Mr. Paul 
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Nash provided the illustrations; and Mr. Granville-Barker 
has written the introduction. This last is an extremely 
illuminating document, for in it Mr. Granville-Barker, while 
showing us how the play was probably staged in Shakespeare’s 
time, deals with some of the problems which beset a pro- 
ducer at the present day. In “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ Shakespeare was at odds with the mechanism of the 
modern theatre. He allows only for a little dancing, and 
for a few simple costumes. If, however, the producer keeps 
strictly to Shakespeare’s provisions, he may achieve far less 
effect than the same methods achieved in Shakespeare’s day. 
To us, whose eyes and ears have grown used to a far more 
elaborate setting, simplicity may seem bareness, reticence 
may appear starvation. To add the measure of exaggeration 
which is right in the circumstances, while keeping in mind 
the fact that the play is a poetic play, and everything must 
serve, and nothing compete with, the poetry, is a highly 
ticklish undertaking. Moreover, in “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” the music has to be considered, which raises 
problems of special subtlety, as well as the dress, and the 
exact shade of meaning which the actors are to be taught to 
put upon their lines. Following in Mr. Barker’s steps, we 
see that a good producer is called upon to be a learned and 
sensitive Shakespearean critic in addition to his other quali- 
fications ; and his introduction whets our taste for the play in 
the best way possible by exciting our curiosity and stimulat- 
ing our intelligence before the curtain rises. 

Mr. Bax’s three experiments in dramatic form are also 
produced in a dignified and luxurious style, with wide 
margins and coloured illustrations. But the splendour of 
the form makes us ask inevitably whether his simple charm, 
verging as it so often does upon prettiness and dexterity, 
is worthy of the setting. By introducing the word “ experi- 
ment” he has perhaps led us to expect something more 
drastic than the very mild attempts which he has here made 
to supplement the conventional dramatic method. But acted 
simply in a studio with attention to dress and gesture, his 
three plays will no doubt achieve, what is by no means 
despicable, a pleasant, tasteful, and well-bred entertainment. 





































































SOLDIER, SAILOR. 
4 


V Spunyarn: From the Strands of a Sailor’s Life Afloat and 
Ashore. By Sir Henry F, Woops, K.C.V.0. Two vols. 
(Hutchinson. 36s.) 

V Reminiscences, 1848-1890. By Major-General Sir FRANCIS 
Howarp, K.C.B., K.C.M,G. (Murray. 15s.) 

SY The Autobiography of General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., 

G.C.B., G4.C.M.G. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 


Sotprer and sailor autobiographies generally make good 
reading. A man who can look back on many years of service 
all over the world must be very dull of wits or memory if 
he has nothing of interest to tell us. No such charge can 
be made against the authors of the three books here under 
review. 

Sir Henry Woods, better known as Admiral Woods 
Pasha, entered the British Navy at a time when steam had 
just begun to supplement, rather than to supersede, sail ; 
served in the suppression of the slave trade; saw much of 
Japan in the old feudal days, and in 1869 became naval 
adviser to the Ottoman Government. From the stores of 
a retentive memory he has prepared for us a rich and varied 
feast. He was behind the scenes in Constantinople; he can 
throw new light on the fall.and death of Abdul Aziz; he 
gives his reasons for thinking better of Abdul Hamid than 
the general verdict warrants. His opinions may be chal- 
lenged ; but they are formed from first-hand knowledge ; they 
are part of the evidence in the case. 

Of less controversial interest, but equally readable, are 
his pictures of old Japan. Two things stick in the memory. 
First, his conversation—the conversation of two gentlemen— 
with the Samurai warrior who had murdered two British 
officers as a protest against the desecration of Nippon by 
Western innovations ; secondly, the little Japanese steamer, 
constructed from plans in an old Dutch manual, years before 
any steamer had entered a Japanese port. 


Best of all, on a hot day, are the mere good stories and 
gossip, the racy memories of all the world, literally from 
China to Peru, with which these volumes are packed. It may 
not be important to know why one favourite dish in Turkey 
is called “It pleased the Sultan,” and another ‘‘ The Imam 
fainted” ; but it is decidedly pleasant. We close the book 
with a very friendly feeling for “ the delightful little Pasha 
with blue eyes, who speaks English,” and who invited the 
American girls to join his harem. Some good photographs 
and sketches add to the interest of the book. 

General Sir Francis Howard’s reminiscences embrace 
service, sport, and military and diplomatic society in many 
lands. Some of his sporting chapters may remind us a little 
of the book that Macaulay said would be the best in the world, 
“if the world were made only for gentlemen, and gentlemen 
were made only for hunting” ; but they provide some capital 
adventures, and pictures of mer, and beasts, and scenes in 
Bavaria, India, and Thibet. On his own military career 
Sir Francis touches lightly and modestly; but he throws 
a good deal of light on the conditions of frontier warfare, 
and his chapter on the suppression of dacoity in Burmah is 
of quite first-rate interest. 

Historically speaking, Sir O’Moore Creagh’s autobio- 
graphy is the most important book of the three. Forty-eight 
years of service, most of it-in India and much of it in high 
command, gave him an unusually wide experience of Indian 
troops and Indian races. He studied, with a sympathy not 
too common, the customs, caste prejudices, and religious 
scruples of the people with whom he had to deal; he treated 
the Pathan as a gentleman, and found him to be one. In 
this autobiography, left in manuscript at his death, and now 
edited by Major-Genoral Sir Charles Callwell, he offers us 
the fruits of his experience. They are well worth our atten- 
tion. Inevitably, he has his prejudices—he uses the term 
“agitator” as indiscriminately as some people use the term 
“militarist’”"—but he seldom expresses an opinion unsup- 
ported by argument, and his arguments are drawn from 
long and intimate acquaintance with Indians of all classes, 
from the noble to the peasant. Right or wrong, his opinions, 
like those of Woods Pasha on Abdul Hamid, are part of the 
evidence in the case. His book is very readable and is very 
well worth reading ; it should have been thought worth pro- 
viding with an index. C. E. F. 


THEMSELVES AMAZE. 


Hill-Towns of the Pyrenees. By Amy OAKLEY. With Illus- 

trations by THORNTON OAKLEY. {long 2ls.) 
A TRAVEL-BOOK about a country which one knows must 
inevitably seem to one something in the nature of a personal 
attack. It is like a stranger who presents himself as an 
intimate of one’s dearest friend. One shrinks from both with 
the same gesture of mingled timidity and desire. They may 
reveal just the thing one would rather leave submerged ; they 
will probably steal something one thought indubitably one’s 
own; they will force an intimacy, and stamp on tender 
shoots. In this case my mind was set at rest at the first idle 
turning over of the leaves. For Mr. and Mrs. Oakley, Tarbes 
is not a town associated with Laforgue, but the lucky, much- 
to-be-revered birthplace of Maréchal Foch. They were not, 
after all, friends of my friend ; merely occupants of the same 
railway carriage. 

They enjoyed themselves hugely, breathlessly, filling 
note-books and sketch-books at incredible speed; and, as 
good Americans should, dashing over the mountains by 
train, by motor, by mule, leaving nothing out except the 
Somport, relishing everything equally—country inns as much 
as Grand Babylon Hotels, the horrors of Viollet-le-Ducdom 
at Carcassonne, which “ enthralled the enraptured eyes,” as 
much as the austere and gracious charms of St. Bertrand de 
Comminges with its “multiple hand-carvings”: and they 
marvelled at the costumes of the peasants of the Ossolais as 
at the unequal glories of the Puymorens. But if one may 
envy such catholicity of taste, one can be comforted by the 
thought that discernment, too, may have its compensations ; 
and if Mrs. Oakley revelled in the ‘‘quaintness”’ of the 
bridge at Orthez, and of the cobbles at Oloron Ste. Marie, she 
missed at both places the really beautiful examples of 
unpretentious eighteenth-century domestic architecture. 

“Quaint”! The word recurs as often as the word 
“damned” in the curse of Ernulphus, and is the measure of 
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the things Mrs. Oakley missed from Perpignan to Bayonne, 


WAR AND NONSENSE. 


in the Capcir, at Jaca, or in the delicious village of Bielle.;- The Natural Man. By Patrick MILLER. (Grant Richards. 75.64. ) 


To put it bluntly, this is a vulgar book, from “ Perpignan! 
the very name is one with which to conjure,” to “ O wondrous 
mountains, have I not known thee, one and all, for I have 
known the Pyrenees!” Yet tho Oakleys obviously enjoyed 
themselves very much, and one would like to sympathize ; 
they travelled over a great deal of country with enormous 
zest, and a successful desire to please and to be pleased. 
So one can refrain from comparing this volume with guide- 
books of literary value, like Mr. Forster’s “ Alexandria” 
or Mr. Sitwell’s ‘“‘Southern Baroque Art”; one need not 
even set it against that pleasant, useful, understanding book, 
Mr. Belloc’s “‘ Pyrenees.” But if one can forgive patches of 
the most effulgent purple, wherein the verbs, for greater 
effect, bob up in all sorts of unexpected places, one cannot 
forgive a certain kind of patronizing superiority towards 
fellow-beings, who, like crumbling houses, are expected to 
be quaint, and who miss the doubtful merit of being educated. 
For that amusing girl who was so naively astonished to 
hear that America was “dry” would probably have the 
advantage over the authoress of being able to spell Byrrh 
correctly ; and those pilgrims to Lourdes whom Mrs. Oakley 
sees fit to pity, condone, and slobber over would, in the like 
circumstance, avoid gratuitously trying to excuse the mon- 
strosities of Tammany Hall and the American system of 
repressive police. 

“In order that the reader may appreciate our delight, 
it is only necessary for me to say that our fellow-travellers 
were Basques!” Thus one might write on first tasting 
bouillabaisse. And when, in the middle of their country, 
Mrs. Oakley writes: ‘“‘ Basques had a way of assembling at 
a near-by shop—a shop with the thoroughly Basque name of 
Etcheberrigaray ; ask me net how to say it!’’ one realizes 
that that is the way anybody might speak of fireflies at Rio 
and ask not to have to say elateride. Strangest of all, the 
people in the chateau at Mauléon actually imitated the habits 
of human beings to the point of having guests to dinner, and 
of playing Chopin and Debussy! 

Still, let us give industry its due—and memory. The 
Oakleys went nearly everywhere, and very quickly, “ m’sieu” 
doing hundreds of sketches, pleasant enough where “ pic- 
turesque ” effects are wanted, as at Foix, but failing to give 
architectural quality. En revanche, he kindly placed a bear 
in the forest of Gabas to enable us to distinguish it from 
other forests. ‘“ Madame” used a remarkable memory for 
purposes of comparison. The Canigou made her think of 
Fuji-San, the road of the Tokaido, the hotel at San Sebastian 
of Shepheard’s. A Spanish tartane cart brought to mind the 
bullock carts of India, the Cirque de Gavarnie called up 
prehistoric times, tall trees the Tower of Babel; Lourdes 
was “irrevocably linked in her mind” with Benares, and the 
heights above Gabas recalled Alaska. 

Note-books were not left empty; they were crammed 
with observations, and the kind of history one gets in local 
guide-books issued by the Syndicats d’ Initiative. There were 
so many things to put down. The Basque word for goad, 
for instance (and who was to tell them that makhéla was the 
name for any kind of stick?); and the fact that they saw 
oxen ‘‘ whose heads were invariably crowned by fleeces—pro- 
tection from sun and rain, or was it flies?” No matter that 
there was no time to discover that the fleeces were meant to 
preserve the leatherwork of the yoke, for one has to pay for 
speed, even if one does see “ in one day more of the Republic 
of Andorra than many a traveller in former years who has 
braved the snows of Fray Miguel.” But did the Oakleys see 
as much of Aragon as those typically “lank, fair-haired 
English youths travelling afoot with their Belloc”? Some- 
how their Pamplona is not mine; nor, I might add, Mr. 
Roger Fry’s. And if, rather too consciously, they earn our 
sympathy for not being able to sit out a bull-fight at 
Bayonne, is not the order of the sentence rather curious 
which explains that in a famous storm “hundreds of sheep 
and cattle and several Spaniards were killed”? 

But those who see the world through the same eyes as 
Mr. and Mrs. Oakley will no doubt find this as agreeable a 
guide-book as it is, in its manner, competent. The illus- 
trations should certainly stimulate visitors; but for crass 
utility give me the Guide Bleu—for pleasure, Mr. Belloc. 


Bonamy Dosréz, 


7s. 6d.) 


“Tae Natura Man” is the winger of a prize offered by 
Mr. Grant Richards for the bes“ first” novel; it is also 
a competent and arresting piece of work. Concerned with 
the war,Avith those processes, those movements, that 
mechani$m which only a desperation beyond fatigue keeps 
at every moment from breaking down, it has none of the 
marks of the war novel ; it does not shock us on purpose, it 
is not incongruously facetious, and it refrains from proving 
that war is bad and peace is good. There has probably been 
no book written about the war from which it would be more 
difficult to guess on which side the author was; the scenes 
which Mr. Miller describes are full of passion and life, yet 
he remains stubbornly detached within himself, and his 
detachment is pushed to the verge of loneliness. At first one 
is puzzled by the hero, an artillery officer who remains eager 
for action when everybody else is weary of it, but eventually 
he convinces us by a sort of simplicity, an incapacity to feel 
things in quite the ordinary human way. He is a little 
inhuman ; he is, indeed, a perfectly credible type of the 
hero, with all the humanly admirable and blamable quali- 
ties which belong to that type. What makes him credible, 
in spite of his heroism, is the author’s apparent unconscious- 
ness that he is something to be marvelled at, for it is our 
marvelling at heroes, and nothing within themselves, which 
makes them unreal. Peter Blaven, the artillery officer whose 
experiences are recorded in this book, is a very exceptional 
man portrayed with entire objectivity and realism, as 
Stendhal was accustomed to portray his characters ; and this 
objectivity and realism, with an absence of surprise at 
“noble ” feelings, gives Mr. Miller’s hero a simple, everyday 
validity, while leaving him more exceptional, because more 
alien to the ordinary thoughts of men, than the romantic 
hero of imagination. 

Mr. Miller understands Blaven better than he under- 
stands any of the other characters in his novel, and as these 
become more human he has less and less patience with them. 
The vulgar Crump, and the booser, MacNiven, who under 
the hands of a more humanistic writer might have become 
admirable humorous characters, he treats ruthlessly, for 
he sees everything through the eyes of Blaven, and Blaven 
is a man who finally makes no allowances, who is in love 
with the absolute in action. Accordingly, an artillery 
officer, he understands guns better than men, and not only 
does he understand them better, but he loves them more. 
What unites him with the other officers and the men is not 
an interest in them as human beings ; it is a common interest 
in the guns. About these there are, accordingly, some 
astonishingly vivid passages, for the guns typify to Blaven 
what he most longs for, an unerring and unconditional 
expression in action. Mr. Kipling has depicted the man of 
action from the outside, with an admiration which is only 
possessed by those who are not men of action. But Mr. Miller 
portrays the man of action completely, shows us his mind 
working, and gives us some realization of the ecstasy of 
action, of action striving to mingle and identify itself with 
the things on which it works, by destruction or creation, as 
it can. There are defects in the book: it is too long; the 
guns often become wearisome ; the descriptions of landscapes 
not scarred by the war are merely pretty—anyone might have 
written them. But except for these descriptions the novel 
is without ornament, and rests on solid vision. And Mr. 
Miller‘s impressions, violent as they are, are subordinated 
to a central view of life. His book has accordingly the 


fine Hidden Player. By ALFRED Noyes, (Hodder & Stoughton. 
a 


unity-of art. 

UM. Noyes is even more trying in prose than in verse. 
The collection of magazine stories in “ The Hidden Player ” 
will damage him, if there is any discrimination among those 
who read his verse,/Like Mr. Miller, he portrays exceptional 
people, artists, recluses, and men of genius ; but they are all 
seen in a light which, unfortunately or fortunately, never 
was on sea or land. His characters laugh heartily over their 
own sentimentality ; they mention God and immortality 
with deep emotion, and immediately pass it off with a joke, 
to show that, after all, they know their weaknesses. They 
pass from the sublime to the ridiculous to remain there. 
Mr. Noyes tolerates them with a truly amazing patience. 

Epwin Mui. 
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| OLD TALES. 
The Hand of Glory. By J. Famrrax BLAKsBoRovGH, M.C. 
(Grant Richards. 4s, 6d.) 


Tuis volume is thé first instalment of a vast mass of local 

legend, collected from the actual narrations of village peop 
by the late Richard Blakeborough. The task of Mr. Fair- 
fax Blakeborough, his son, has, he says in his preface, been 
confined to occasional annotation, and to the choosing of 
this particular set of tales out of “ over a ton of manuscript.” 
The book is intended to be something more than a set 
of yarns about highwaymen and ancestral wraiths. Every 
story exists in local tradition, and where authorities differ, 
say, as to the ultimate fate of the wicked witch, the writer 
carefully records both versions. But the tales do not stand 
here exactly as they fell from the lips of the gaffers and 
gammers of Yorkshire villages ; the crude material has been 
thrown into literary English. At times the style hes a 
pleasant touch of the dry, precise, matter-of-fact manner of 
Mr. M. R. James, and then, again, it lapses into the “ quaint- 
ness” of a ghost story in a Christmas number, full of 
spurious jolly antiquities—“ mine host” and the rest. The 
two rhymed pieces in dialect are by far the best: 

‘‘ There was yan ’at fra Newtownwards cam, 
Sweat stood on his brow, a scowl on his face, 
Bud t’leetnin’ nor thunner could slacken his pace, 

As he hurried from t’auld folk at yam, 

He was bound for ti do what shouldn’t be done 

By them ’at aim ti do right ; ; 
He aim’d having his way, noo matter hoo mich 
It must cost in t’end, he wad gan an’ see t’ witch.” 


That should sound well, rendered aloud, in a good, stout 
north-country accent. 

The matter of the tales is on the whole not very exciting. 
“The Wicked Giant of Penhill,” a remnant, possibly, from a 
Norse Saga, alone has an atmosphere of terror and ferocity. 
‘lhe rest concerns either highwaymen, or the evil conse- 
quences that follow on the rousing of the local witch by 
over-bold lads of the village. The theme of chastity is appar- 
ently particularly fascinating. The moral feeling, though 
strong and narrow, shows an unexpected mercifulness 
towards the lasses, while the lads are strongly denounced. 
(Did things stand thus in the originals, or is it due to the 
gallantry of the collector?) “The lily,’’ says the pure 
giantess, “ is a helpless thing when a relentless hand is 
stretched forth to pluck it” ; but to the boys, “ You are men! 
Your sin is your own! You have fallen because you were 
inclined to evil!’ One admirable feature of the folk-tale 
has not been lost in the passage from first to second hand. 
The sense of the chorus is retained, of “the folk” them- 
selves, passionately summing up and passing judgment on 
every phenomenon within their experience, from the cause 
of the reappearance of a ghost to the obvious need for 
Nanny Ware to get a husband. But a little more of the salt 
which must have accompanied such tales in the original 
would be acceptable here. 

When it comes to the highwaymen morals are more con- 
fused. There seems to have been a queer, treacherous mix- 
ture of affection and hatred, so that you admired and shel- 
tered a highwayman on one visit, and, without compunction, 
handed him over to the law on the next. The whole business 
reeked of sentimentality. 

In spite of the wistful affection shown by the author for 
things of a past day, this book does not illustrate any of 
the uy one might wish to rescue from the march of 





progress At is the very deadness, rather than the worthiness, 
of the past it chronicles that induces a mood of some amuse- 
ment and interest in it, A. M. Ritcure. 


THE ALPINE DOLLAR. 
The Austrian Crown: its Depreciation and Stabilization. 
By J. vAN WALRE DE Borpgs, LL.D. With a Foreword 
by Sir Henry SrrakoscuH, K.B.E. (King. 15s.) 


M. pe Borpes is a member of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations who has been much concerned in recent years with 
the problems of Austria. His book is a thoroughly com- 
petent and interesting account of the behaviour of the 
Austrian currency from the outbreak of war to the present 
day. After a useful general survey of the history of the first 
years of the Austrian Republic, M. de Bordes exhibits in 
detail the movements of currency circnlation, price-levels, 
and foreign exchanges, exercising much patience and 


ingenuity in dealing with a tangled mass of statistical 
material. The results of this elaborate inquiry having been 
set out clearly for the benefit of the general reader in a few 
readily intelligible charts, M. de Bordes proceeds to examine 
their bearing on the twin pillars of accepted monetary theory 
—the quantity theory of money and the purchasing-power 
theory of the exchanges. Briefly he shows that in 1914-6 
the order of movement was such as crude theory would 
predict, currency rising before prices, and prices before 
foreign exchange. In 1916-20, however, the rise in prices 
outstripped the’increase in currency and the rise in foreign 
exchange. This M. de Bordes attributes to shortage of goods 
and restriction of the import trade. In 1920—September, 
1922, the foreign exchanges set the pace, the price-level 
adapting itself with increasing success to their movements, 
and the circulation lagging far behind. Since the stabiliza- 
tion of exchange in September, 1922, the price-level has 
remained practically stable, while by the end of 1923 the 
circulation had increased fivefold. 

M. de Bordes’s explanation of these apparently para- 
doxical phenomena is all but completely satisfying. In 
1920-22 loss of confidence in the crown led to a rush to pur- 
chase foreign currencies, and a consequent rise in the price 
of foreign exchange. This again involved a progressive rise 
in the price of imported coal and raw materials, which in 
time impelled manufacturers, and ultimately retailers, to 
“ valorize” their prices in terms of foreign currencies: thus 
after a time nearly all prices became tied to the wheels of 
foreign exchange. The higher price-level could be main- 
tained without a corresponding increase in the crown circu- 
lation, partly because of the actual use of foreign money in 
Austria and partly because the desire not to hold Austrian 
currency led to a violent increase in its rapidity of circula- 
tion. Since stabilization of the exchange, however, with the 
accompanying restoration of confidence, the new Austrian 
Bank has been enabled to purchase large quantities of foreign 
exchange from the Government and from private holders by 
the issue of domestic currency without driving up prices: for 
foreign money has been withdrawn from circulation, and the 
velocity of circulation of Austrian money has declined. 
M. de Bordes draws the important and valid conclusion that 
in the case of a shattered currency the policy of stabilizing 
exchange, without waiting for a precedent cessation of cur- 
rency issues, is, in spite of the contrary opinion of monetary 
purists, entirely sound. 

At one point only M. de Bordes’s exposition fails to give 
complete intellectual satisfaction. Ho sees that panic pur- 
chases (“those ludicrous scenes in which some old bachelor 
would be seen buying swaddling-clothes, because the local 
shop had no other wares left for sale’) involve an increased 
velocity of circulation of goods as well as of money, and 
that these forces might at first sight be expected to cancel 
each other out in their effect on prices. To explain rising 
prices, therefore, he is obliged to assume that there is also 
at such times “a tendency to reduce cash in hand without 
expending more money on goods.” This seems misleading: 
money cannot be simply aphanized in this way. It is here 
that the alternative version of the quantity theory, now 
fashionable in England, with its conception of “real 
balances,” is of service: for it shows why, in the old 
terminology, the velocity of circulation of money should 
under such conditions increase faster than that of the goods 
against which it is offered. 

As regards the future, M. de Bordes seems apprelensive 
that even if American prices do not rise, the attempt to keep 
the dollar exchange stable may now lead to a harmful 
increase of currency and rise of prices in Austria. It may 
be suggested that in this he carries his distrust of the pur- 
chasing-power parity theory too far: given confidence and 
something like normal trading conditions, such a situation 
might surely be expected to bring its own readjustment 
without the actual occurrence of such a violent alteration in 
the balance of trade as he seems to fear. 

All friends, and all enemies, of the League of Nations 
should read—with such skipping as the size of their economic 
stomachs may dictate—this account of the great effort of 
constructive finance by which Austria was saved and the 
“ Alpine dollar” established as the most stable currency in 
Europe. Happy the Secretariat, and the distressed nation, 
which can command the services of such candid and scholarly 
intelligences as M. de Bordes’s ! D. H. Rosertson. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





Second Edition nearly ready 


AFTER THE VERDICT 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 7s. 6d. net. 


“‘ The finest thing that has yet come from him... . 
Mr. Hichens has given us the book of the season.” —Daily 
Mail, 

‘* |. . so powerful and so absorbing a story.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“One of the most gripping and powerful novels of the 
season.”—Daily Express. 


NAME THE WOMAN 
By MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON. Author of ‘ The 
Lightning Conductor.” 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of the triumph of a girl’s love in an equivocal 
situation. 





AUCTION BRIDGE DO’S AND 
DONT’S 
By A. E. MANNING FOSTER, F’cap. 8vo. 3s. met. 


This is a practical book based upon experience in play 
rather than upon theory. It tells what to do and what to 
avoid in a simple and direct manner. 


A Book for all Golfers 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
CADDY-BAG 


By “STANCLIFFE.” Author of ‘‘ Golf Do’s and 
Dont’s.”” F’cap. 8vo as. 6d. net. 


IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 7s. Od. net. 


A book of the English countryside, its villages, birds, 
flowers, prehistoric remains and landscape. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS COURT 


By -C. S. FORESTER. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
Marshal after marshal, prince after prince, rises up 
before us in these pages. The narrative is by turn 
dramatic, amusing and iconoclastic. 





METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36, Fssex St., London, W.C. 
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IN A BOOK SHOP 


SEE OUR NEW READING 
AND REST ROOM 


Our separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. And our— 

New Children’s Room. 


We superintend the upkeep, classifi taloguing, and 
cleaning of private libraries. a . 


We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which gives 
immediate and intelligent attention to all orders. ? 


Send for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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WORLD TOUR DE-LUXE. 
A PARTY OF LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Is BEING FORMED TO VISIT 
INDIA, BURMA,MALAYA,CHINA, JAPAN & CANADA, 
LEAVING LONDON 18th DECEMBER. 
For Descriptive Itinerary of the Tour apply to Mr. 


EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I., Australia House, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 














Essays and Adventures of a Labour M.P. 


By COL. THE RT. HON. J. C. WEDGWOOD, 
D.S.0., M.P. 7s. 6d. 


“ With his easy good nature and good fellowship, his love 
of adventure and of travel, his bravery and his modesty, his 
enthusiasm and his cool detachment, you feel that he is an 
almost typical Englishman. . . . The fellow has an alchemy 
that makes you love him.”—Spectator. 


American Social History. * "ecorded by British 


Travellers 
Compiled and Edited by ALLAN NEVINS. 18s. 
This is a complete survey of the writings of the most 
notable British visitors to the U.S.A. from 1789 to 1922. Among 
them are Cobbett, Marryat, Dickens, Trollope, Freeman, 
Matthew Arnold, and H. G. Wells. 





The New World of Labour 
By SHERWOOD EDDY. 5s. 


This is the wisest survey ever attempted in a single volume 
of the industrial situation and all labour conditions in America, 
China, — India, Russia, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and Italy. 


War: Its Causes, Consequences and Cure 


By KIRBY PAGE. Introduction by H. EMERSON 
FOSDICK. 5s. 


It strikes at the very root of the vexing fundamental ques- 
tions which face us in any effort to do away with war. 


The Unclaimed Wealth 


How Money Stops Production. By H. ABBATI. 
Introduction by J. A. HOBSON. 6s. 


The originality of Mr. Abbati’s contribution consists partly 
in his examination of the actual process by which production 
is checked and retarded, partly in his doctrine of consumer’s 
surplus, and lastly in the boldness of his public policy for 
remedial measures. 





The River of a Hundred Ways 
4 _ M. NANKIVELL and SYDNEY LOCH. 
8s. £ 
“Apart from its interest as a record of observations and 


experiences the book is valuable as an historical account of a 
little-known phase of European reconstruction.”—Times. 





Fritiof’s Saga 
By E. TEGNER. Translated by C. D. LOCOCK. 6s. 


“Gallant adventure and high endeavour are couched in 
language which cannot fail to delight by its brilliant colour- 
ing.”—Sussex Daily News. 





The Philosophy of Grammar 
By OTTO JESPERSEN, Author of ‘‘ Language : Its 
Nature, Development, and Origin.’’ 12s. 6d. 
“A very important and very detailed treatise.”—Spectator. 


The Organised Theatre 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 7s. 6d. 


“ Alternately he smites and suggests. ... His judgment is 
shown not only by this wise blending of politics, ethics, and 
sesthetics, but by his choice of targets for the hammer that his 
pen has now become.’’—Manchester Guardian. 





Nervous and Mental Re-education 


By SHEPHERD IVORY FRANZ. 8s. 6d. 


This book should appeal to all who are engaged in the 
education of persons disabled by nervous and mental diseases. 


The Inner Discipline 


By CHARLES BAUDOUIN and A. LESTCHINSKY, 
Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 7s. 6d. 
“It throws certain unusual lights upon familiar doctrines. 


The danger for sceptics will be that they may read to scoff 
but remain to pray.”—Yorkshire Post. 





The Devil’s River 
By LELAND BUXTON. 7s. 6d. 
“ Thrilling adventures . .. described in a racy style, provide 


@ moving panorama, which makes the novel as entertaining as 
it is purposeful.”—T.P.’s & Cassell’s Weekly. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
q A Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne, Knight, Doctor of 


Physick. By Grorrrey Keynes. Limited to 500 copies, 
(Cambridge University Press. £2 2s.) 


BrsiuioGRaPHY is on the orders of the day. For this 
undoubted fact many reasons may be profitably alleged. 
There is malice. It is pleasant to prove by scientific 
research that your dearest friend’s first edition, for which he 
paid so heavily, is in truth only the second issue and hence 
practically valueless, whereas your own dirty little volume, 
picked up for sixpence on the quays of Singapore, is the 
genuine first issue with the extremely rare cancelled half- 
title. The European anarchy has also encouraged biblio- 
graphers. At moments when nations lose confidence in their 
currency and ordinary investment becomes too dangerous for 
pursy citizens, careful people put money in goods of all 
kinds, hoping that they, at any rate, represent real value. 
Such thoughtful buyers demand the best bibliographies, as 
before they demanded the best prospectuses. 

But more important than such determining causes is the 
scientific spirit of an age which desires, above all things, to 
classify the greatest possible number of phenomena with the 
most meticulous accuracy. Our twentieth-century biblio- 
graphers pursue their specimens with just such self-sacri- 
fice, energy, willingness to undergo discomfort, even danger 
in the purlieus of Europe and the East, as characterized the 


(Augrst 23, 1924. 





it does with the past over which Browne sentimentalizes so — 
nobly. And in days like these, ‘Tis opportune to look back 
upon old times and contemplate our forefathers. Great 
examples grow thin and to be fetched from the past world. — 
Simplicity flies away and iniquity comes at long strides © 
upon us.” 
Francis BirReEut. 





iy BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia. By ALFRED L. P, 3 
DENNIS, (Dent. 15s.) 


A great deal of labour must have gone to the making of © 
this book. Professor Dennis has tried to give a connected and — 
documented account of the policy or policies pursued by the © 
Soviet Government of Russia towards foreign peoples and © 
Governments. There are at present still too many gaps in | 
our knowledge to make it possible for such an account to be © 
in any way complete or, in many places, reliable. But § 
Professor Dennis has collected an immense amount of infor- 
mation and set it out with considerable skill, and his book ig — 
of great value to anyone who wishes to study the history of | 
Russia since the Bolshevik revolution. The book is well 
arranged, and the authorities for his statements are given in | 


botanists of the eighteenth century and evoked the 
enthusiasm of Fontenelle. 

Mr. Geoffrey Keynes is among the greatest of our 
scientific bibliographers, and this work on Sir Thomas Browne 
is a beautiful book, worthy of the compiler. It is delight- 
fully printed, with its charming reproductions of title-pages 
and MSS. Most people will but wish to skim the pages, till 
the eye lights on the little fact they desire. Collectors and 
those who like reading right through dictionaries will peruse 
every word. Literary historians and others will be grateful 
to him for saving them a deal of trouble and months of 
suffocation in the British Museum. 

Many persons, however, rejoice in bibliographies as 
providing without rhetoric or fuss the best history of taste. 
“ Religio Medici,” for instance, was printed in 1642 (twice), 
1643, 1645 (twice), 1656, 1659 (twice), 1669, 1672, 1678, and 
1685, only four times during the eighteenth, but with grow- 
ing frequency during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Such information is the best guide for taste, though we 
should like to know the size of the edition as well. For the 
general reader Mr. Keynes recommends the delightful 
Pickering edition of 1845, and to encourage him to make this 
desirable purchase, he reproduces the title-page. ‘‘ Religio 
Medici” rapidly passed beyond our shores. During the 
seventeenth century it was translated frequently into Latin 
and Dutch, also French, German, and possibly Polish, though 
Sir William Osler, who believed firmly in this Polish edition, 
failed to trace a copy. “ Religio Medici” has frequently 
received the homage of imitation. We may pass over such 
origiaal creative efforts as Dryden’s “ Religio Laici,” to note 
with disfavour ‘‘A Layman’s Religion” (1690), “ Religio 
Militis,” of the same year, “ Religio Bibliopolae ” (1691), 
“A Gentleman’s Religion’’ (1693), “The Religion of a 
Prince” (1704), “ Religio Libertini” (1714), “The Religion 
of a Lady, written by a Right Reverend Prelate of the Church 
of England and published by command of a noble lady” 
(1736). The success of “ Vulgar Errors,” “The Garden of 
Cyrus,” &., was equally great, and certainly the shy 
physician of Norwich had no reason to complain of general 
neglect, however much he might regret his exclusion from 
the Royal ‘Society. 

Browne has also been fortunate in his general editor, 
Wilkin, whose edition by Pickering in 4 volumes was first 
published 1835-6. Wilkin was a most careful and intelli- 
gent editor, though in the earlier editions he included the 
“spurious fragment,” or really parody, “On Mummies.” 
Still it is a very clever imitation, and we regret its omission 
in the 1852 edition. A review of a Bibliography is no place 
for gush about the author whose literary history is being 
detailed for us by pious scholars. But it may be fittingly 
observed that in such books as this of Mr. Keynes the author 
of “Urn Burial” may find the immortality for which he 
longed so wistfully, but knew no providence could assure. 
Further, this bibliography is a suitable document, dealing as 


notes at the end of each chapter. Professor Dennis attempts — 
to keep his account as objective as possible, but, though 
he is on the whole mee, he does not hesitate to give 
his own opinion on men and events. He is, for instance, 
extremely severe upon Mr. Bullitt. 


* * * 


The Road to Rannoch and the Summer Isles. 
CLIFFE BARNETT. (Edinburgh; Grant. 7s. 6d.) 


There are many roads to Rannoch Moor, but sportsmen | 
hurrying northward for the grouse season will hardly linger 
by corrie or tarn, or in mist, with Mr. Barnett, who gives 
us the recollections of many years of wandering in the High- © 
lands and among the Hebrides. These articles, which have — 
appeared in periodical form, are written with an enthusiasm 
a suffused emotion that recall the Kailyard school and — 
cause wonder or embarrassment in a mere resident of the 
South. There are picturesque glimpses of Skye, of the 
Lonely Rock of Brissay, of Lewis and the feud between the 
Fife settlers and the Macleods ; memories of vanished clans 
where only the deer roam now, of the Scandinavian tra- 
ditions of the Orkneys ; and there is an interesting attempt | 
to localize the mystic Island of Mary Rose in Sir J. 


ames — 
Barrie’s play. The book is well illustrated from photo- } 
graphs. 


By T. Rat- 


* * * 


Savage Life in Central Australia. By G. Horne, V.D., 
M.A., M.D., Ch.B., and G. -AISTON. (Macmillan. 18s.) 


‘“ Savage Life in Central Australia ’’ deals mainly with | 
the habits, customs, and beliefs of a single tribe, the 
Wonkonguru. The tribal ceremonies are described in™ 
detail, rites which Dr. Horne admits are futile to watch. © 
“So much time is taken up.in preparation, and so little in 

rformance.’”’ The unscientific reader may regard the 
record of these observances as equally futile, but the student 
of folk-lore and ethnology is a notoriously conscientious 
precisian. No detail is too insignificant. And the time for 
the collection of data is passing. The few elders who can 
claim to be repositories of aboriginal lore are colagenneee Fe 
the legends of their sons and grandsons are hybrid; and the 
race is mentally depreciating. One proof of this is the lapse 
of the system of murdus, or the division of the tribe into 
totemic groups which may not intermarry. Thus “ the 
native, from our — of view immoral in his mode of living, © 
becomes immoral in practices sanctioned neither by white 
man nor black.’’ Dr. Horne complains that the confidence — 
of the elders of the tribe is not easily won. Happily Mr. ~ 
Aiston, his collaborator, has spent twenty years in the 
haunts of the aborigines and is received among them as a 
sort of guardian. So between them they have collected the 
supply of data before the sources of information are dried up. 
The result is a comprehensive review under detached heal. q 
ings, ‘‘ stone implements,’”’ “ implements other than stone,” ” 
&c. It is not so much a book as a compilation. The study | 
would have been more suggestive if there had been some 
attempt to point out analogies and divergencies in tribal” 
custom between these aborigines and primitive races out- 
side Australia. But it is honest spadework. Masonry, 


ry 
perhaps, is a better metaphor, with a view to the wall of | 
scientific fact in which the data are to be imbedded. ' 








